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[NVA LEAPT FORWARD, AND FLINGING HERSTLY ON OsREW'S BREAST, BEOLIVED TBE BULLET IN BEB SHOULDER !] 


ONLY A MILLINER. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I. 


“Bror her! Stop her! Ssop thief!" 

Taos words rang out through she frosty air, 
arresting all pedestrians along that busy Weat- 
end street. Waoat they saw was a woman, 

oorly but decently clad, flying as though for 
life, puraued by s man of somewhat 
lethoric appearance, who, in hie harry, had 
Orgotten to remove the white apron which 
Was the sign and badge of his trade. 

, . Some half.a-dozen men started in pursuit ; 
but despair lent wings to the poor creature's feet, 
and she had reached the corner of the street 
before any of her pursuers reached her. There, 
however, she received a check; a policeman 
intercepted her way. She started, swerved 
aside, but it was too late. She felt one arm 
Seized in the constable's vice-like grip, whilst 





the other was held fast by the firs} man to 
come up with her, 

Speedily a crowd collected, and there she 
stood in the midat like a creature at bay, her 
piached white face and wild eyes telling their 
own pitiable story. 

‘Let me go!” she gasped, ‘les me go! I 
will give is back, There is nothing against 
me. I never took a penny in my life 
before!” 

The tradesman now came up. 

* What has she done?” asked the con- 
stable, 

“ Btolen some money from my till, I can’t 
say how moch.”’ 

“*I¢ is a shilling” the woman oried; ‘' take 
it and let me go!” 

‘*Do you give her in charge? "’ 

‘*Of course I do. Oae must protect oneself 
agsinet sach people.” 

“Nol no! no!" sheshrieked. ‘' My child 
is dying of starvation. I stole to save her life, 
Taere is no one to look after her but me!” 

“Tne old tale,” said one sceptic, when sud- 
denly a young girl, dressed in black, made her 
way to the irate tradesman's side. 





‘'Oh,” she said, “be merciful to her. Iam 
sure she speaks the truth. Pray, let her go to 
her child, and I will give you what money I 
have with me. It is not much,” blushing 
déeply, ‘but it is more than you have lost ;"” 
and from a little purse she produced two halt- 
crowns, tendering them to the man. 

Tne crowd looked on with interest. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘jastice is justice; and I 
am not the one to go against the laws of my 
country.” 

The policeman said grofily to his prisoner, 

‘‘Come on; you'll only make bad worse by 
resisting." 

Tae young girl, pale and tearfal, stood help- 
leasly by, when another diversion appeared 
the form of a tall, aristooratic-looking man, 
who langaidly made his way to the front, and 
inquired, with the faintest suspicion of a drawl, 
how much the woman had taken. 

He had seen and heard all that had passed, 
but he did not choose to confess so much, 
and one officious bystander began to tell the 
whole story volably, when he turned to the 
tradesman, who seemed embarrassed by his 


appearance. 
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“Ab, Bourchier,” he agid, with a more 
marked dzawi, “it is yon! IE would pot 
sppearin this cage were I you; "tis hardly in 
accordance with your pronounced philen- 
thropy. Let the womar go, and I'R stand 
tail abe does not trouble you again, F'cr ycur 
loes of time and the unpleasantness of the 
ptiair I will recompense yon.” 

* Well, cir,” answered Baurchier, “it was 
from no ill.feeling I intended looking her up, 
is was only in the cause of jastice.’’ 

‘‘Do you prosecute or not?” asked the 
constable, impatiently. 

Trash to tell, he had gome pity for the poor 
trombling creature he held—sbe was literally 
*vorn to » shadow—and he hali believed her 


. story ; she did not look like a common thief. 


‘*No, no,’ Bourchier answered, as he 
aecepted the shillirg from the constable’s 
ban?. “I was angry at the minnte, but I 
guite forgive her now.”’ 

The gentleman smiled satirically. 

** You're a worthy man, Bourchier, I'lHses 
you about this effsir to morrow,” 

Then the constable rcicased hia prisoner with 
& Warning, the.crowd dispersed, snd the grocer 
returned a@ little orectfallen to his shep, for 
the gentleman was his best and wealshieat 
customer, 

The poor woman, half fainting from fright 
snd shame, walked es fast as her trembling 
timbs world allow from the place of her 
degradation ; bat the young gel followed her, 
and with earnest words and gestures pressed 
bor little store of money upen her. Seeing 
this, the gentleman hastened after them, 

**Don’s you know that yor may be assiat- 
ing an impostor ?” he questioned, quiathy, 

A pair of grave brown-eyes met hia. 

‘‘]1 am eure she has spoken the truth; her 
voice carries conviction witht.’ 

The woman paused a moment; just at first 
ehe seemed about to speak sharply, bat her 
nead deooped, her poor pale lips quivered, and 
zcarp fell as she said,— 

‘*T don't wonder you think me a bad one, 
siz; bust you saved me from prison, and I 
osnnoet speak harsh to you, Bat thislady has 


done more; she has given me kind words-and* 


rooney to fave my child. Heaven bless you,’’ 
tnrning to the girl, ‘‘and reward you!” 

© I? thie is trae—and almost-I am inolined 
to think. 2o—fake me to your home.” 


“It is nots fis place for such as yen to 


enter, sim’? 

“Ab! Ithought so. My good woman, your 
cage will not ‘bear inspection.” 
, ‘It ia a lie!” she cried, fiercely, ‘it ia a 
ie! 
anything. Come sand welcome; it ain't often 
etch as you see euch sights as I can show 
you." Then she turned to the girl, who stood 
an embarrassed listener: ‘' Will you come 
too? You have been so good to me, I can’t 
bear you ehould think I'd cheated you.” 

“I will come," the giri, answered, gently, 
* alshengh I do nos think you are a cheat.”’ 

“Do not walk with me; I am nob fié for 
the like of yon to be ssen with. Oaly when 
you gat to. the street wheres I live, keep close; 


there’s not many honest folks down my way.’’ 


“You will allow me to walk baside yon,” 
eaid the gentleman, addressing the girl; ‘ is 
wenld be angafe for you to go without an 
essors, and I will trouble you as litile as I 
caa.” 

She looked quickly up into the handgome 
patrician face, and deepite its habitual sir of 
isognid cynicism, there was acertain strength 
and honesty about it ehe could not. donbdt, 
The blne eyes were & little cold, perhaps, bat 
they were capable of lighting up into _ warmth 
and passion, and the month under the tawny 
roguatache was finely yet firmly cus, 

‘‘ Whet sho saw must have satisfied her, 
for she seid, gravely,— 

* T accept your escort,” 

And 80 this queerly assorted trio traversed 
rerees affer street until they bad left the 
fsehionable and even the respectable quarters 
bebind. Saoh dirt and eqnalor two of the 
whree at enact had never known or imagined, 


ak 


I'm sorry I’ve got you to thank for } 





andithe manig face wore a Jeok of. niter 
disgnet, the girl's one of the profoundest 
pity, Taosy had walked so far without 
exchanging speech, now he aaid,— 

‘TI bave been very remiss; I shonid atleast 
have given you same sssnrance of my respeoc- 
tability. I am Carew Montrath, of Palace- 
gardens, and Karnthope Hold; Yorkshire.” 

She answered him frankly,— 

‘And Tam Eve Casaubon. I am a milliner 
at Mra, Pringle’s, near Oxford-sireet.” 

It be felt a littie shocked to find her so much 
his social inferior he gave no sign of it, 

‘Thank you fox your confidence, Mizs 
Cacaubon,” be said; and then they spoke no 
more until they reached Paradiss.alley, where 
their guide lived, 

‘* Keep close,” she said; “it’s an ill place 
for all its name,” 

** Aa iil place |" muttered Monkeath, stixved 
out of hia cynical calm. ‘ Great: Heaven! it 
is not fit for swine to wallow ‘isefangh! I 
am sorry I bronght you so far MigaOasanbon ; 
will you turn back?” 

“No,” resolutely; “the woret is. nearly 
pass, we have nos much fartherge gai” 

Ug broken stairs, so rotten¢hat 
under the lightest tread, they followed: their! 
guide; and when she came-¢o an abtis, she: 
gently opened the door, signing shemaésventer,. 

It was cornpulously clean, and thex« child: 
who lay upon m matixess in the comercwas 
_clean too, and would heve besn pretty save: 
for the starved look in her eyez, the pinched 
appearance of the face. de the mattress: 
the room: heid no other farmiture, neta chair, 
or table—and the grate. was empty on this: 
bitter day. Hive gave ac 
as sho went towards the 
notiae-ofher, cebbed,— 

Pm arene: bread” anal 

Osrew Montrath stood apart, watching. 
gitbard the child; -hs 
bakit was: psrh of hig: ereed to hide. all) 
emotion, Bat Eva, withitear- ' 

‘* Patiense a little longer; deaz; and mathe 

‘bring. some ni De 

“ iret gepgome. weed and a 
little coal; aad whilat you. go for food, 1 vill 
build the fire," 

She needed no secondbii@ing, In ashort 
time she returned with a bundle of wood and. 
an apron filled with coal, She brought, too, 
& tiny kettle, lent her bya ffiendly neighbour ; 
and whilst she harried away toget bread and 
jen Eve:bnilt the fire. 

Carew volunteered to help her; bat she 
this assiatance with a pretty laugh. 

“Tam afraid you would prove somewhat a 
hindrance,” she said, ‘' I suppose you have 
never ‘laid’ a firein all your life.’ 

“I never have; bat'it is not too late to 
learn,” 

“I¢ requires practice; I shall do it batter 
alone,” and as though to prove her words, the 
flames. .were» presently shooting up right 
merrily, and the sick child lifted heraclf a 
little on her elbow. to_rejoice in their light. 

Then the mother returned; and having 
given her huge slice of bread, with a very 
little butter, turned to thank her new friends, 
And whilst the water was boiling, Carew 
Montrath asked her name. 

* Hannah Rowe,.eir; I come from Kent." 

** Where is your husband?” 

Her lips quivered, her colouz came and 
went, 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“ Don't know!” inoredulonaly, whilsi his 
face hardened, ‘ What do you mean?” 

‘\ Juss this air. Tom left me, ina temper, 
when Lizzy there was only six months old— 
she’s four now. I heard be'd gone to sea; 
and—snod Heaven help me, he’s never come 


who, taking no. 


patient as I might#iave been, and I said hard 
words t@him. Se he wentaway; and if ever 
he’s been: homeyhe'dinot know where to find 
us. He'd never think to look for us in this 
awful place,’ 

“Bot, if this is the case, why don't you 
write to your friends for help?” 

She Ia: ont “ 

‘* The poor ain’s got any friends.” 

This sounded so like part and parce! cf hig 
own cynicism that Montrath let it pags with- 
outremark. His next question was,— 

“ What have you done since your husband's 
desertion to.gain a livelihood ?"’ 

‘* A little waehing and sornbbing, and come 
plaim needlework. Folks don’t pay too much 
for them sort of things ; and when they find ont 
what a dreadful place Paradise Alley ia, the 

won't have me vo more. They're 
afraid of fever, or something of that sort, 
Perhaps thsy think I ain’s honest—and Iain’t 
any longer! Oh! whas would Tom assy if he 
knew all shetruth ?"' 

‘He wonldpity, not blame you; he wonld 
hate himeelf that be lefs you to such trouble 
and temptation,” Eve said, gently. ‘ And 
new the waterrigeboifing, make your tea; it 
will warm.and cemfors you, And bere is my 
address; I am only.a peor girl, bat I think I 
camepare you fromething to lighten your lot. 
You wilkknnw where to fiod me. And don’t 

to lege kuow how Lizzy is.” 

Rowe tried to thank her, bat speech 
failed ber, Then, Montrath’s voice, acticg 
like a tonio, steadied ber. 

“1 will see that your cass is duly inquired 
into, Mra, Rowe; and if I find all particolars. 


your behalf. You shail hear from me ins 
‘days. Im the meanwhile you must not 
want for foodg ’ and: pressing. a sovereign intc 
herhand, he tellowed Hve ont upon the filthy 


of uttermost pity} fe correst, I will enlist my mother's belp 


ty moved, | landi 


B 
Yon mustilet ma take yon safely out of 
¢hese.awfal courts and.atreets,” he asid. 


foo, are so. dteadinl, they caly 
human; and yet; cam you wonder that it ia 80, 
when you see ‘how \y-they-live?” 

‘Poor wretches! Miss Casaubon, bave 
you far to go whem we: leave there awfai pur- 
lieus. behing 2? " 

“Only two miles,” she answered, cheer- 
fail 

Bat he, remembering.that she bad given all 
she to Hannah Rawe, and that she 
had already walked fax, and looked weary, 
longed to place bis purse ather dispoeat; but 
something in her manner and appearance con- 
vinced him that she would indigusntly refuse 
to acdept even the ordinary “tram fare; ” £0 
he said merely,— 

‘I may walk with you towards your resi- 
dence?" 

“That is unnecessary, thank you. Once 
out of these courts, 1 know my way perfectly 
well, and I must;hurry home ; mother will be 
anxious concerning me. This is my carly 
day; that is, I leave business at four oz 
Thursday, and am usually home hefore five. 
Is is nearly six now, and it is gesting dark.’’ 

“Ten there is all the more reason that 
you should nos go alone, If you absolutely 
forbid ms to walk with you, I will not anzoy 
you in any way; but I shall follew you closely, 
to see that no one molests yor,” 

Despite the slight draw}, his voice was 
masterfal. 

Eve hesitated a moment, scarcely knowing 
what to do; then ahe said, very gravely and 
simply,— 

“T am not a Jady, and T.am too acoustomed 
to walk to and fro to basiness to feel any fesr 
of these streets save as night; bat if you 
insis) upon accompanying me, 1 will say n° 





back, Tom was gardener down home, but he 
g0$ a betier. place. up here, and so we moved; 


bukit was an ill move, for he took ap with a 
bad 0%, poor boy, and gave way to drinking. | acquaintances,” 
And when ; 


It ain’t au oneommon story, sir. 
I saw .onr.nice little, home all going, and Lizzy | 


often wanting for things, I wasnt qnite so: 


more. Bai. after to-night, if you please, 
pshonld we chance 0 meet, we are, not even 


“That must be fox yon to decifie,” be 
answered, qnisily, and then shey walked on 
side by sids, he wondering all the while where 
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sie had gained hur refiaentest of spedoh and 
mantic. 

She wore nothing bat the ordinary black 
costanie of millinérs'and shop aseiatants, yet 
she seemed to invest it with a pecaliar graces. 

He was not a man about town, and he did 
not even guess tha¢ many girls in her position 
are superior in’ education and delicacy of feel- 
ing to thei more fortdnate sisters; Presently 
he said,— 

es e you always live in town, Miss Casau- 


“Qh, no, We came up—mother, Hilda 
(she iz my sieter) and I—only four years ago, 
My father was a tradesman in a small town; 
and when he died there wag'very litle leff for 
ua to live upon. So mother resolved to come 
to London, thiaking she’could plate Hilda 
and me oué to more advantage here,” 

“T hope eke has beeu' sutcesstal.'’ 

Eve sighed, 

**Not so far as she expected. I earn less 
than she supposed I should; and Hilda is only 
foutteen yes, amd’ re toe young to go to busi- 
ness.’’ 

‘“* And you like your~your business ? ”’ 

‘' ] bate it,” withsudden vehemence, ‘* Whsn 
father died I was away at school, I was 
intended for a governess, but of course I had 
shen to leave, the expenses being too great for 
mother to bear. In was a great grief to her; 
bat she is growing accustomed 40 it now. Is 
is no} nearly so bad." 

By this time they had reached a row of 
respectable-looking h@eses, and Eve paneed. 

* This is home,’ shesaid; * thank you for 
your eseort, and sili more for your kindness 
to Mrs. Rowe, I am sure you will not regect 
is. Good-night.” 

And then, he could not iell what impulse 
urged bins to make se foolish and presump. 
tnous @ request; but‘ag he held the little hand 
in his, he asked,;— 

‘‘And may I not see you again? Is out 
—- to bsgin and end with to- 


* Yes; she said, coldly; “we move in 
different spheres,” and without’ another word 
she left him standing sitent and abashed: 

From: his coign of vantage he saw her 


enter the house shée*hadindicated, A girl of’ 


fourteen opened the door to her, 

** On; Eve, how late you are!” she cried’; 
“mother wae getting quite nervous abtut 
you. What has kept you?” 


He did not hear the low voiced reply, for’ 


the ‘door closed behind the sisters, and he 
went away slowly, perhapes littie moodily. 
‘“* Witat ptaous fool I wat fo ack for 


& meeting,” he éhought, “If she had said yea’ 


i shenid-have been disappointed in -her; bat 
ehe wiselyorefused, and yet Iam not content. 
But why? why?” 

It was strange how his mind dwelt upon 
Eve Ossaubon, He had‘ the reputation of a 
cynid, and the loveliest women (ani he had 
cee many) had fatled to touch’ his héart if 
ever £0 little; some had pleased his fastidious 
taste; bad nething more. 

And yet thie girl of the people, with no 
eocil advantager, with only her pure sweet 
face and laminouw eyes for her dowry, haunted 
nine _ he was angry with hinseel?, alnost 
Ww er, 


eter 


CHAPTER It. 


Tr was nob hard tointeress Mrs; Montrath’ 
in Heantiah’ Rowé's' case; the proud: old 
aristocra® was as generous and large-hearted 
as she was proud, and tha! is sayinga 
deal. She would have gone as once to 
Paratite Alley; but thie Carew negatived at 
onse, 

“That is perfecily. impossible, mother, 
Youmust niake me your anibassddor: Why, 
yen would be: mobbed: if you' ventured 
there.” 

‘Teen there must be danger for you t00;”” 
quickly; bat he emiied, 





“<T-éan quiter onpitble of tadsing»care’ 0° | 


myreif. Waaido you propose ding for the | 
woman? She resliy seemd aideoert creature, 
6nd there ia no mistake abont het poverty.’’ 

“ Oa, Gillaon will be abie’ to find her work 
about the houce for at lesss threes days each 
week, sad if she proves capabie and honess I 
will recommend ber to others, I should like 
to see her at once," 

‘You bave only to spésk and I obey,” 
Carew said, lightly; ‘ bus the first thing to do 
is to remove ber feora that poisonous eink of 
iniquity. I have no donbs I oan find « 
revpsotable apartment, if you will ontrast the 
commission to me,”’ 

‘' My déar boy,” said the old lady, laying an 
affectionate hand upon his arm, ‘“how good 
you aré to take so mach trouble upon yourself 
for this poor wait.’”’ 

‘You think too well of me mother,” with 
his ususl languid smile: ‘‘lam doing this 
simply because is is a fresh amusenient, not 
through philanthropic motives,” 

‘Bat i know you better, and every day I 
thank Heaven for my good son." 

A slight ‘colour rose to tho bendsonte face. 
In his heart he know teat although he woald 
have befriended Hannah Rowe so far ag to 
resous her from Bourohier's clutches, he 
never should have given # secon? thought to 
her, but that through her he had met Eve 
Casaubon, an@ Eve was sorry for and with- 


*fal-to hetp her 


Bat he would not admit so much ac thia to 
himeclf. He was a prond mian, he bet 
always invelghed against unequal oiarriages ; 
but he was an honourable mun too, and so— 
well, so he’ must not attebips to sse Eve, or 
in any way strive to win her affections. 

Hida whole sout revolted ad he entered the 
foo\id alley; but he did not turn back, 
aithongh he smiled grimly to think of the 
astonisticent his own set would dieplay could 
they see Oynio Monirath turned missionsry. 
Halt-way down the alley he felt & hand 
making a stealthy dive into his pookét. He 
caught it ina grip of iron, and wheeling round 
faced ‘a wretched-ldcking lad of thirteen, who 
being detected, whined,— 

« Lemme alone; won't yér? Tf I howl ont, 
you'd be wmiurdered afore youd could say 
¢ knives,’ "’ 

* Bat you won't howl,” quietly, whilst the 
calm rather cold eyed mss the boy’s, ‘ You 
may if youplease. I'm quite ready to risk the 
result;”’ 

The poor littly wretch mattered an oath 
under his breath, then hé caid, — 

« T-guesd yor goin’ tolag me. Well; I don’t 
mnok keer. It ofn's be no wus in jail than 
here.” 

Carew lorsed him. 

“No, I won't look you ap. Don't be so 
ready to jump atconolusions, my young friend 
Take this; and’ mind you ges a equare meal 
withit, and reniewrber that your neighbour's 
goods ate hig own.” 

Tae boy did not understand nitch of the 
speech, but he perfectly understood the valne 
of the bright florin inhie dirty palm, and, for- 
getting even to thankthe donor, he shambled 
off to the nearest cook'shop to obey Carew's 
bidding. 

“ ['m turning moralist,” thought that gentile- 
man, a5 he climbed the stairs to Hannah's 
room. ‘ I begin to eee I have missed my vooa- 
tion,” 

In hie easy) cynical way he conveyed hie 
newsto the poor’soul, waving avidie her thanks, 
arid treating the whole matter as an everyday 
oaéurrenids; 60 that, despite her gratitude, ehe 
did not understand him, and stvod not'a little 
in awe of him; 

Within a week she and Lizzy were removed 
to # room in a poor but respectable neighbour. 
hood, and from a store of disvarded farniture 
in the lumber-room Mrs, Montrath bad sent 
in @ table, bed, three obairs and ntmberléss 
oddeandends. Then’Hafineh proved herself 
80 ospabld both at house and needibwork that 
the lady felt no ccraple in’ recommending her 
to numerous frieids whose servants required 
extra arpistante; eo brighter deya werd in 


store for the deserted wire ana chitd, And 
Carew si Oald bave been content; af & marier 
of fact he wie not, 

Hoe wanted to ete Eve. Every tiate Hannah 
spoke to him, she seated for news of “ tha dear 
young lady,’’ nutil he eaived bie conscience 
by saying is would bean act of kindnexs to 
obtain them for her. He walked down to 
Elsine Terraces; bat he had not the courags to 
present himeelt at number five, and went home 
again, diveativfisd with bimvelf and all the 
world. Nota glimpses bed be asught of Eve, 
though he hardly expested that, because it wad 
the middle of the day, aud where her place of 
buviness was he could nos guess. Bas ha roze 
at an abnormally sarly hour #26 next mornisy, 
and retarning to the Terrace had his rewerd. 
Eve came otf dressed for walking, and her 
young siater accémpanied her through tha 
littte strip of ground which did duty for a 
garden. It pleased him to see the chlid was 
not less refined in appearance than her sister. 

** You'll get home early to-night, Eve,” said 
Hiiéa, “I+ is such « treat to have you in to 
tea,"’ 

“I will make all possible haste, dear; run 
in now, itiaa raw morning,” 

He listened uneten, being screened by a 
photographer’s showcase, and then, as Eva 
started on her journey, he followed at a pais 
distance. Presently she stepped into a tram, 
and he, taking a oab, bade the driver kesp the 
tram in sight, and to stop so scon as ho 
signalled. Olose to Oxford Bireet Eva 


awfuliy ashamed of himeelf,followad her again. 
He had the satisfaction of se¢ing her enter » 
millivery establishment, which bore the siga, 
“ M, Pringle, milliner and modiste,”’ 

In she afesrooon, when Eve came out sions, 
aa she always did, shé was startled by hearing 
& voice close by say,— 

“Tais is a most pleasant rencontre, Mita 
Casaubon, I have been hoping sw see yon, 
having so much to tell you.” 

The sweet young face was slightly flashed, 
the lovely brown eyes troudied. 

a your news concérn Mra. Rowe?" sho 
ae . 

“ Yes; she is very anxions you ahould know 
her improved condition; the obild is rapidly 
mending, aad the mother is so gravefal to you 
that——’ 

“ That she made you her messerger? Tas 
was no* well done, Mr. Montrath. Wil! you 
please sssure Mra. Rowe how glad I am to 
hear of her wélfare? but tell her, too, that I 
would prefer she should make her communi- 
ostion either personally or by letter.” 

Man of she world as be might be, he flashed 
crimson; he Knew that he deserved the 
xeboke underlying Eve's words, and yet he 
would not leave her. 

“I did not say Mra. Rowe asked me to 
convey her message to you; but, chavoing te 
see you before me, I was bold enough to 
foltow you, thinking I had brought you plea. 
gant news.” 

She forgave him at once, believing their 
meeting was socidental, bat, much to his 
chagrin, she took # tram at the earlioss point 
possible. She was wiser than he, he told 
himeelf, and yes he would not submis ta’ bo 
so ignored; so day after day, he made his 
way to Mrs. Pringle’s, waiting patiently for 
Evé to appear, 

He did not know how it ali would end, he 
would not even think, Love had come to him 
late. He was thirty, and had never had the 
slightest attachment before; consequenily 
thia avas but the more violent. 

At fires’ Eve continued to treat him ocldly ; 
in seit-defente she even begged ore oF two of 
she girls to walk towards home with her; bat 
in the end her strength began to fail her. 
Little by little; at first’ unknown to herself, 
but none the less surely, she grew interested 
in Caréw Montrath; and hia courtesy, hie 
kindness, touching her heart; you may readily 
yuess she ress, 

At the close of two months he wag in the 





hebit of meeting hex, and walbiog with her to 










Casaubon got down, and Oardw, feeling, 
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E laiae-terrace ; and she had grown to love him 
with all her heart, alshough nots one word of 
passion had as yet passed his lips, And for 
the ficet time in her life she had a secreé from 
her mother. Her daily companions were not 
anaware of Carew's attentions, and from their 
jealousy, although she did not guess it, Eve 
had mach to fear. 

One night when she reached home she 
found Hannah Rowe ensconced in an easy 
chair, talking eagerly to her mother and 
Hilda, and so great was the change for the 
better in her appearance that Eve almost 
failed to recognise her. Is was nos only thas 
ehe was comfortably dressed, and that her 


Gace no longer wore a pinched look of want, 


at her eyes shone with a happy light, and 
years seemed to have dropped from her. 

‘Oh, miss,’ she said, as the girl entered, 
‘I'm glad you've come; I couldn's b:ar the 
notion of going away without seeing yoa; and 
we start early to-morrow, so I ccaldn's have 
come again.” 

‘* Where are you going, Mra. Rowe?’ asked 
Eve—she was looking pale and weary, buat 
she roused herself to take an inierest in 
Hannah's story. 

‘I’m going home with Tom, my hasband, 
miss, and it’s you I've got to thank for ie all, 
you and Mr. Montrath, bat you first of any. 
It is just like this; Mrs. Giilson, the house- 
keeper at Mr. Muntrath’s, came the other 
day to me with a paper, saying, ‘I thiak this 
concerns you, and I 'most fainted when I 
read the advertisement ahe showed me. It 
Wac from Tom—my Tom—begging me to 
teturn tohim. Well, I wrote, miss, aud yes- 
terday he came up for me and Lizz;. 

When we quarrelled he lefs me and went off 
to sea, scarce knowing what he did for the 
drink; and when he came to hig senses he 
wae mad with grief, but there was no chance 
of gotsing away. He wrote to me often, bus 
of course his letters never found me, and he 
Was away two years. When he came back, 
and went to the old place where we lodged, no 
One coald tell him anything aboui ua, and he 
went nigh broken-hearted back home. There 
he got a lodge- keeper's place to a great gentle- 
man, and that’s where me and Lizzy are going 
to-morrow. I've told him all the truth, mies, 
about that dreadful day, and he blames him- 


-self—not me; and he says, mics, he'll be a 


proud and happy man if your ma and you 
young ladies will honour us with a visis."’ 

She stopped then, quite breathless with the 
story she had poured out, and Eve said, 
gently,— 

‘He is very kind; andI am quite sure, as 
the summer advances, Hilda will be glad to 
accept your invite; bat mother is too much of 
- invalid to travel, and I do not like to leave» 

er.” 

** Ba’ the coantry air would set you both 
up, mise. Now do think it over,” 

‘1 promige you I will do that; and, believe 
me, Mrs. R)we, no one rejoices in your happi- 
ness more tbanI;” and then, when the visitor 
was gone, she sank back in her chaic with 
closed eyes and so white a face that Mrs, 
Casaubon exslaimed,— 

“ Eve, my dear child, are you ill?" 

“ Nos ill, mother, only a little tired, The 
day has been a trying one; bat a night’s rest 
will refreeh me,” ani then she roused herself 
to talk with her mother and sister upon the 
topics bf the day. 

Bat that night, whilst Hilda slept quietly 
beside her, she lay with wide open eyes, think. 
ing, thinking sadly of the fatare which seemed 
to stretch so darkly before her. e 

She knew Oarew loved her, although he had 
never confessed so much; bat were there 
not— 

Words, a thought too tender 
For the common places spoken ? 

Looks whose meaning seemed to render 
Help to words when speech came broken, 


Bas she knew, too—ah! Heaven help her ! 
—that he had no thought of linking his life to 
How could that be? To her he shone 


hers, 





as ‘‘ a bright partioalar star,” she could only 
love and worship him. 

Taoey called themselves friends, but neither 
was deosived by the word; and Eve was half 
content to let matters rest as they were, save 
when she thought that some day or other that 
friendship must end, and each go a separate 
way. 

She buried her face in her pillows and wept 
heartbrokenly ; thinking, poor child, as many 
@ girl has thought before, that the anguish of 
parting weuld kill her. 

She almost feared it woald come soon, for 
of late there had been subtle change in 
Osarew’s manner; a strange hint of coldness, 
of coming sorrow. She did not know he was 
afraid of himeelf, afraid lest he should, in a 
moment of madness, take the step which 
should alienate his mother and relatives from 
him, and make him the laughing-stock of his 
set; and nothing could be worse to ‘'Oynio 
Montrath ” than ridicule. 

He had always held that anequal marriages 
were foolish, almost criminal, and yet all his 
heart was crying out to him to make this poor 
little milliner bia wife. 

After a weary night Eve rose unrefreshed 
and heavy-eyed, She scarcely tasted the coffee 
which Hilda prepared for her, and, charging 
the child to say nothing to Mrs Casanbon, 
who asiill slept, of her indisposition, she went 
ous so her uncongenial work, to the society of 
unsympathetic companions, and her heart 
was heavy within her. 

She bought some daffodils of a flower. girl as 
she went. Taey were always her favourite 
spring blossoms. After to.day she would never 
look upon their golden glory without soffering 
again the anguish of pain which came to her 
with the falling eve. 

Now she fastened them in her jasket 
(Carew had never seen her without flowers). 
Sometimes he brough: her choicest blossoms, 
and she valaed them because they were hia 
gifta; but her heart clang lovingly to the old 
favourites, and now as she walked she saw as 
in a dream the dear, rambling, old fashioned 
garden, where she and Hilda had played 
together asa little children, before their father 
died, and the tears rose unbidden to her eyes, 
she scarcely knew they were there. 

It was strange how her memory would 
return to that happy, happy past—to-day of 
all days, too 

She was singularly qaiet through all the 
long hours of labour. If the girls regarded 
her curiously, she was unconscious of their 
scrutiny, she hardly heard the scoffs or words 
of mock sympathy which some of them 
lavished upon her, and her fiageras moved 
mechanically. 

At eight o‘clook work was laid aside; Eve 
dreesed with trembling haste. Carew would 
be waiting her. She fastened the daffodils at 
her throat, they made a bright speck of colour 
against the sombre garments her business 
necessitated, and Oarew liked pretty things. 

Hs was waiting for her, and under the 
lamplight his face looked unusually pals and 
stern, for to-night he had resolved to decide 
his own fate and Eve's. 

He scarcely spoke as he took her hand, and, 
drawing it within his own, led her away from 
** that detestable shop.” 

They walked in almost utter silence until 
they reached one of those open spaces so 
common now—a churchyard converted into 
gardens, and Carew, saying, ‘‘ You will spare 
me & little time to night, Eve—yonu are not in 
a harry to reach home?" opened the gates 
and drew her ia. 

Then he found a seat under a weeping ash, 
and of this they took possession. 

Toe gardens were all bat deserted at this 
hour, and to all intents and purposes they 
were alone. F 

Bat Carew Montrath seemed in no haste to 
say the words he knew would almost break 
Eve's heart, and would rob his life of ite fallest 
and purest joy; and she waited in sick 
suspense for the trouble she felt was coming. 

It was two days since she had seen him, 


Hs had been basily engaged—that is, his 
social! duties had monopolised all his time, 
mach against his will; and Eve had learned 
to the fall the bitter case of one who loves a 
man ‘ whose rank exceeds her own.” 


‘* He mixing with his proper sphere, 
She finds the baseness of her lot, 
Half jealous, of she knows not what, 
And envying all who meet him there." 


Taoese were the words she was saying to 
herself again and again when his voice broke 
~ upon her reverie. It sounded strained and 

arsh, 

‘‘Eve, I have brought you here to-night 
because there is something I must say to you; 
and it is better not to delay saying it longer.’ 

She made a sign that she was listening. 
She could not speak, her hears was beating 
so wildly, and her tongue clave to the roof of 
her moutb, 

‘I must seem most cruel to you—indeed I 
have been crael—snd now I want to atone for 
my brutality. Afser to night, Eve, I nave re- 
solved to see you no more.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Sue caught her breath shudderingly, and 
her hands came together with a gesture of 
despair. 

He dared not look at her. For the first time 
in hia life he was wholly ashamed of himself 
—he, who had prided himself on hia honoar, 
- a freedom from other m3>n's vices and 
‘aults, 

Bat he wae determined to spare neither 
himself nor Eve. She would the sooner for- 
get, he thought, not being well versed in 
women's ways. §S) he went on almoat 
roughly,— 

“*T never ought to have sought your friend- 
ship ; the faals is all mine, there is no blame 
attaching to you. I know you tried always to 
avoid me, bat I was mad, I think. I felt I 
must see you, hear your voice, make you care 
for me, if ever so litsle. We men are a selfish 
lot, and I never gave a thought to the fact 
that you might saffer. Upon my soul, Eva, 
I would give half my worldly goods to be able 
to undo the past. I, a man of the world, 
Knowing how cengorious the world is, should 
have had mercy on you; bat I had none. I 
was bent upon gratifying my own selfish 
passion. Forgive me if you can; forget me, 
unless you remember me to loathe and despise 
me, as I despise myself, Why are you so 
still? Have you nothing tosay? Eve, any- 
thing ia better than yourawfal silence! Dear, 
don’s you see how impossible it is we should 
marry? A man owes it to his position to 
choose his wife from hia own rank," 

‘‘That ie so,” she said, wailingly. ‘Oh! 
pan oa did you not remember this be- 
fore?’ 

At the agony in her voice, the strong man 
shivered. What wasbe? On! what was hs, 
to have laid waste that fair, sweet life? Bat 
she had uttered her last reproach. 

‘'T felt,” she said, drearily, ‘I felt always 
that only sorrow was before me. I knew that 
even though you might love me, I was all uc- 
fis to be your wife. It has not been a happy 
time for me, though I have often forgotten 
this when with you; bat every night the 
—— has been with me, ‘We must part.’ 
It is better to part now, ia it not? Perhaps 
—pethaps it will not be so hard; we have no* 
known each other long. Is may be easy to 
forget.” 

He could not see her face, her head had 
drooped so low, but the anguish in her voice 
smote him like a sword. 

‘Eve, oh, Heaven! Eve, do not be so merci. 
falto me. Reproach me if you will. There ia 
nothing bitter you can say I do not deserve." 

She lifted her beautifal eyes to his. Were 
ever eyes 80 mournfal ? 





“No,” she said, “now that we are parting 
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never to meet any mors, Ics all our words be 
kind. You did not think, you did not know, 
that I should suffer much——"’ 

*‘ [love you; if that is any consolation to 
you, remember I love you. If I were a better 
and a stronger man, or if I were a weaker, 1 
might risk the world's opinion ; but being 
neither one nor the other, I cannot do it, Eve, 
my darling! my little darling, I am not 
worthy to touch your hand.” 

She was silent, it seemed to her that she 
must die; and yet, does grief ever kill? She 
lifted her ashen face to the cold, starlit sky, 
and she tried to pray, but could not ; she only 
felt a longing desire to creep avay from the 
world, from all she had ever known, and In 
someway forget her wound. Carew's eyes, 

d and remorsefa!, rested upon her. He 
could scarcely contro! his voice sufficiently to 
speak. Never in all his life had any calamity 
tonched him as did Eve's despair. He must 
make her understand his own worthlessness if 
he would kill her love. H-= hated to think she 
should regard him with scorn, and yet what 
else did he deserve ? 

Eve,” he said, presently, ‘you are so 
young, and men are notoriously fickle. We 
shall both forget. When you area happy wife 
you will even emile a little over this brief 
episode in your life, and, smiling, will forgive 
me, Ishall probably choose a wife, and settle 
down to a prosaic existence, and go all will ba 
well for both.” 

"Don’t !" she cried, ‘‘ nothing will be well 
for me any more. We women are not such 
slight creatures as you wou'd believe. Love ia 
our lite—the very essence of our life—losing 
that we lose all! Ido not blame you! You 
have given me many happy hours, and for 
those I thank you; but the days of my youth 
are over. To night I bid good-bye to them for 
all time, and oh! msy Heaven make you 
happier than I oau ever be again,” 

He oursed himzeif then for hia wanton 
cruelty; he waa even on the point cf retraot- 
ing all he had said, of praying her to be hia 
Cwn dear and honoured wife. despite all he 
had urged to the contrary. Bat he was not 
wholly blinded by his passion, and in a short 
time common sense resumed its dominion over 
~ He took cr —— in oe 

pfal, toiling, ringleas hands—and gently 
drew them together until they rested on hia 


“Eve, Eve! sweeetest and dearest! I shall 
fove you all my life. I shall long for you 
always; but is cannot be!" 

Her head drooped forward until it rested 
upon hie shoulder. She was not crying, her 
wound was too deep yet for tears, she only 
leant against him in utter anguish and dumb 
submission to her fate. Womanly women do 
not give voice to their heart sorrows; rather 
they are anxious fo hide them and face the 
world smilingly. 

Long they stood together thus, whilet the 
cold moon rose and brightened the whole 
scene; whilst the stars shone down pityingly 
a the bowed dark head of the wresohed 

1; and the Joneliness, the quiet of the place, 
made it difficals for either to remember they 
were in the very heart of busy, delightfal, 
oruel London. 

At last Eve spoke. 

‘*Let us be going. it is very late. Ov shall 
We Bay good-bye here?” 

“Oar real good-bye? Yes; bail will not 
let you pasa through the streets alone so late. 
I will walk with you to Elaine-terrace, and 
then, Heaven helping me, I will see you 
no more!” 

He unoclasped her hands, and drew them 
about his neok, 
om 1 me,” he eaid, “Is is an eternal fare- 

Through all those days of happiness and 
misery their lips had never touched. Eve was 
nota bony tly to beatow her favours; bat 
now not say him nay. The sweet 


mouth was lifted to bis, her arms clang about 
his neck; once she kissed him, as one kisses 
one's beloved dead ; then with a little tearless 








sob she tore herself apart, and walked s0 
hastily towards the gate that he had some 
ado to keep pace with her. Odnuiside he 
captared her hand, and drawing it within his 


arm said, reproachfally,— 

‘Do not be in such a hurry to leave me, 
It is our last meeting |” 

Ah, the selfisbness of men! He was in- 
finitely superior to his kind in many things, 
ge thie one thing he fell to the lowes’ 

evel. 

Eve did not gainsay him ; it was torture to 
remain with him,and yet what anguish would 
it be to live without the almost daily sight of 
him! So she allowed him to have his own 
will, but scarcely a word passed between 
them until they reached Elaine.terrace. 

Tiere they paused; it was a very quiet 
spot, It even struck the girl it was partiou- 
larly quiet to-night. She laid her cold, 
trembling hand in her lover's, 

*'Good.bye,” she said, ander her breath. 
“TJ shall think of you and pray for you 
always. I never shall have one evil thought 
of you—good bye.” 

There was no one near. He took her in hia 
arms and kissed her madly again and again, 
bat not a word did he utter, he was con- 
sumed with shams. 

Then with a sudden wrench the girl was 
free, and, almost before he guessed it, he was 
alone, his arma were empty. 


** Bat his heart was full 
And would be full of her for evermore.” 


Svifily Eve went towards the door of her 
home. It was opened immediately by the 
landlady, who gave a ory of relief at seeing 


her. 

‘Ob, Miss Eve, Miss Eve! how glad I am 
you've come at last)” 

** What ia it? ’ cried Eve; “ tellme quickly, 
what has happened ?” 

“ Your mamma, dear. There, don't look so 
frightened—she is il], and we sent for Doctor 
Routh—bat there is hope!” 

She got no farther; the girl fied by her into 
her mother's chamber, and her heart stood still 
at whatshesaw. That dear mother lay silent 
and white, scarcely breathing, quiie un- 
conscious, whilst beside her on the bed was 
poor little Hilda sobbing wildly. At the 
bedside sat Doctor Roath. He looked up 
pityingly as the pale girl entered. 

Straight to him she went; the faded 
daffodils at her throat swayed with every 
movement and every breath. 

‘Tell me the trath,”” she said, in a low 
voice, “it ia my right to know.” 

He took her hand in his with a fatherly 
touch. 

**‘ Are you strong enough to bear it?” 

‘ He felt her tremble a moment, then grow 
rm. 

Yea,” she said, not a word more. 

* Then, my poor child, there is nohope. I 
doubt if your mother will live until morning. 
She may noteven recover consciousness.” 

He paused then, afraid of the effeota of his 
communication ; for Eve's face had all the 
stony horror of a Medusa upon it—her lips 
were parted, and her eyes were wild. 

Bat with a violent effort she repressed her 
longing to shriek aloud. 

“Tell me what to do,”’ she said. 

‘Firat get your sister away; she has 

exhausted herself with ber weeping, she 
will ‘sleep now, poor child! Then return to 
me.”’ 
It was the landlord, who, lifting the girl in 
hia arms. parried her to the room she shared 
with Eve, and a little later his wife announced 
Misa Hilda was fast asleep. 

Eve paid no attention to her words, all her 
thongh’ were given to her mother, and with 
all her heart s2e longed now to confess her 
secrets Alas! alas! soon her words would 
fall on deaf ears. Toere would be no one to 
comfort her—no one to put a fond arm about 
her, and bid her hope for peace in the days to 
come, 







































Suddenly Doctor Routh, touched her 
quietly, — 

“If you have anything to say, say it now, 
your mother is conscious,” 

The brown eyea so like Eve's opened wide, 
and the girl flioging herself on her knees, 
cried wildly,— 

‘Mother! mother! do not leave me 
without a word! I have so much to be sorry 
for. Forgive! forgive! "’ 

Onze dying hand made a tremulous effort to 
reach the bowed head, as though in blessing. 
Tae dying voice faltered, — 

‘* You—have—always—been a—good girl— 
take care of—Hilda —Eve—my darling ; ’ and 
then it died out, and Eve Casaubon was an 
orphan. Her two greatest dorrowshad come to 
her in one night. 

All through the nexi sad day there wae no 
one to help her; she had Hilda to comfors, 
the necessary certificates $0 obtain, the under- 
taker and dressmaker io interview ; sil thoze 
sad and awfal preliminaries to a faneral 
from which the stoutest hears will some- 
times shrink. 

She had not even forgotten to write to Mra. 
Pringle, telling her that she could not return 
to her duties until the following Monday; and 
when all was done, the sisters sat together, 
with hands fast clasped, or sometimes stole to 
that quiet room, “to look at mother,” and 
kias the face left beautiful by death, And 
always Hilda cried, but never a tear came to 
ease the aching of poor Eve's heart; and thoge 
who did not understand, thought her cold and 
heartlesa. 

Then followed the simple faneral ; nothing 
could have been more unpretentious, and the 
only mourners were the tro crphana. 
Throughout the solemn service Eve was com. 
velled to support her half fainting sister ; and 
sometimes, so weak had she grown, she reeled 
beneath the burden. 

A big, barly-looking woman standing by 
saw this, and her hard eyes gew euddenly 
soft, through a mist of unaccustomed tears, 
so that when the service was over, che made 
her way to Eve. 

‘Cling to me, lovey,” she said. “I'm 
strong enough to bear both on yer; there, 
there, my dearie, ory it yer will—it'll do yer 
good,” and all suddenly Eve slipped upon her 
knees beside the open grave and wept as if 
her heart would break, whilst the woman 
kept fast hold of Hilda and would have ro 
one approach the weeping girl. 

In a little while Eve rose; she was calmer 
now, but she dared not trust herself to speak. 
Her poor friend saw this, and led ker gently, 
as she would a little child, to the waiting 
coach ; there Eve lifted her face and kissed 


| her, and so without a word they parted, never 


to meet again; bat the woman never forgot 
that gratefol kiss, the look of the cark eyea 
which thanked her more elcquently than 
words could do—and now and again the 
memory of these things saved her from evil 
deeda. 

Atter the funeral Eve was compelled to con- 
sider their position. Ob, for s strong arm to 
lean upon! oh, for some one to speak words 
of comfort and help! Carefally she went 
over her mother's affairs; they had no debts, 
bat Mrs. Casaubon’s income died with her, 
and, after all expenees were paid, but thirty 
pounds remained to the sisters. They had 
rented three roome at number five, which they 
had farnished with articles brought from their 
dear old home; but Eve earned only eight 
shillings weekly, and their little store would 
soon be gone; 60 it was evident they maar be 
content to economise. 

‘ We must take one room in a cheaper 
neighbourhood, Hilda,” said the elder sister, 
‘“‘and we need not keep more than enough to 
tarnieh it comfortably. I will callin a broker 
and dispose of the rest, which we will bank 
for a rainy day. Yoa won't mind, will you, 
Hilda? because, you see, we shall be out all day, 
for I intend asking Mrs. Peingle to take you 
ag an apprentice, and then we shall be always 
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§ Tact will be piss,” anvwesed Hilda; "Ba 
you wilh tre to save mother's things?” 

* Yes, dear, yes,” und then she kissed the 
ohitd, wondering in ber heart if Carew conid 
bave left her eo utierly had he known what 
was to befali ber, 

A broker waa daly called in, and Eve, being 
wholly inexperienced in such matters, wad 
quite at big mercy; she dared nos even 
remonstrate when ke paid her something like 
® tenth of their valae for her oberished idols ; 
it was so emall a enm, however, that-she did 
not attempt to bank it. 


Ang 209, half broken- | 


¢ 





hearted, the orphane removed to & room in a | 


poorer neighbourhood, leaving no address 
frienda? 

There Eve made things as comfortable aa 
tke could, and tried hard to believe all would 
ne well; honestly strove to forges Carew, bat 
hez obstinate, foolish, faithfal heart would 
ever Keep crying for him; and all her soul 
ress up to reproach her that she could 
: ber her love dream when “ mother” 
ley aloue in her quiet grave. 

Asod eo that crael week wore away, and on 
ihe Monday Eve dressed herself for business. 

* You wili be dull, L am afraid,” she said, 
ni parting; “bat you must not mind it jaa 
‘or cue day, And on no account speak to any 
nt the lodgers, We are by ourselves, Hilda, 
and must ke carefal to form no undesirable 
acquaintances, To-morrow I hope we shall 
20 tO Dusiness together; and, in the mean- 
white, I witl bs fooking for -s better situation, 


vsormneamy 
~ it 












“F ar sfraid that your silence condemns 
you; ba} I give yeu the chance to defend 
yourself agains the charge, 

‘“Metiam,”’ Eve said, tremulfously, “I do 
not think I have given you any ground for 
complaint.” 

“That seems to bs tantamount to a oon- 
fession. This gentleman—sre you his en- 
geged wife?” 

“To. 

*' Has he presented you to his family? Are 
you ee by them in any way?” 

oe 0 ih] 


For the very life of her Eve could only 


| answer in monosyllables; and momentarily 
vehicd—why should they, secing they had no 


Mrs. Pringle’s face hardened, her eyes were 
pitiless. 

“Then I can only conclude you have 
allowed yourself to be the amusement of a 
man who has not, and never bad, a thought 
of marrying you, Men of his rank do not 
marry work-girls. You are old enough to 
know that. You have not even the excuse 
cf believing yourself his fiancée; and 60, 
much ag I regret to sppear harsh, I must 
Gispenss for the future with your services.” 

Then the poor girl found voice and courage 
to epsak in her own behalf. 

“Mrs. Pringle, I have done nothing 
wrong. Toe respect in which Mr. ——, my 
friend, holds me ia that which every honest 


| man gives every honest woman.” 


“Did your mother know of this friend- 


| ship?” sneered her smployer; and Eve was 


I have got to be mother and sister tco now, | 


cear, 
out, 


Tren she kissed the child and went 


Ail slong the street, were the flower-girls, | 


with great olusters of gol@en daffodils and 
msay-nued hyacinths, She shuddered as she 
paseed them by. 

Daffofile ! She had worn them when she 
said yvood-bye to Carew, to love and joy; they 
had fallen, faded and withered, from her 
breast as ehe knelt by her dead mother's bed 
—she had found them the next morning. 

‘* T hate you, beantifal flowers,” she thought 
in her poor, diatravght brain. 
you always,” ‘ 

All along the weary way, for she dared not 


forced to reply in the negative. ‘I thought 
not. It was altogether a clandestine affair ; 
the world looks suspiciously on sach thiags, 
and I must protect myself.” 

“ Bas,” urged Eve, “it I promise you never 
to see him again, if [ tell you that there shall 
be no repetition of my fault, will you not 


| reconsider your decision ?”’ 


‘“‘ You mean,” caid this merciless woman, 


| “that your aristocratic lover bas wesried of 


; Matters. 
“T shall hate | 


now indulge in the loxary of tram or bua, she 


was thinking of thess things; and when she 
entered Mrs. Pringle’s establishment she was 
unconscious of the curious looks cast upon her. 


Two or three girls came forward to meet | 
her, commiserating with her upon her pale | 


looke, sympathising with her upon her cruel 
loss; bud the remainder held alcof, exohanging 
whispers amongst themselves. Presently a 
pert apprentice arrived on the sosne. 


‘* Mies Casaubon, you are not to commence ; 


work,” she said; flippantly. “ Mamma Pringle 
wants to cee yon, and I guess you're in for a 


wigging,' 
Eve’a heart sank within her. Bat what 


had she to fear? She had borne the worst | 


thas life conld know—she had lost lover, 
mother, allin a few short days. There could 
bs no other bitter drop left her to drain in the 
orp offered ber, 





CHAPTER IY. 


Mrs Parmer leoked up severely as Eve 
entered, and bidding her close the decor, 
plonged at ones into her-subjecet. 

“I deeply regret, Miss Oasanbon, that I 
ehonlé have cecasion to reprimand you after 
your recent loss; bat I owe it to myself and 
my assietants to maintsin the respectability 
cf my establishment, I hardly oan believe 
thas the report I ‘have beard concerning you ia 
trne. I hepe, for your own sake, it ie not. 
Are you, or are you not, inthe habit of meotiog 
and walkipg with a gentleman after business 
berrs?°’ 

Tae colour came end went in Eve's faoa, 
Was-that teoa gin? She tried to speak, and 
fei’ed. 82 Mrs. Priogle went on with in- 
creasing severity. 





you. You might have known that such 
experiences would ba yours soon orlate, There 
are employers leza particular than I in such 
Pray, coneider yourself fzee to offer 
your services elrewbere!” 

Ob, remember, I beg you to remember, 
that but ior my sister I am all alone in the 
world, and Hitda is wholly dependent upon 
me. You caonoi mean this cruel and unjust 
thing!” s 

‘* Tam very sorry for your sister, if is hard 
ahe should suffer for your fault; but I cannot 
gee the injastice of my action. Here is your 
week's wage in lieu of the customary notice, 
and I shall be obliged if you will leave atonce, 
and without communicating with your former 
companions. I need scarcely say that I oan- 
not give you satisfactory references. It would 
be best not to apply to me.” 

She counted ont eight pitifal shillings, and 
watehed whilst Eve, with trembling fingers, 
gathered them together. Not all the heavy 
sorrow of the girl's face, mot her resent 
bsresvement, or her desolate condition, 
touched her hard bear, 

Her employ éi were only so many machines 
in her eyes. They were of different olay to 
herself, and if one displeased her, why, she 
must go. It would not be hard to fill her 
place. Beside, Eve Casanbon was not # very 
clever miiliner, perbaps because her heart had 
never been in her wark, 

Withcus sa word the girl went towards the 
door, from whence she cast one last appealing 
look towards Mrz. Pringle; but meeting no 
response, ehe sighed heavily, and, turning 
away, went downstairs into the noisy streat. 

Her brain was in a whirl, her heart was 
beating cruelly against her side, and her eyes 
were blinded by a mist of fear nae pais She 
wished, dally, that she had r less, for 
scraps of passionate verse, laven with love 
and anguish, cams to torture her as she 
mechanically walked homewards,— 


**So tired, so tired, my heart and I, 
For none now takes me on his arm, 


To fold me close and kiss me warm,”” } 





the other gitls, afraidtess the 


Again and sgain those words retarned to 
her, although she tried not to bear them, 
sried not to remember the lover for whore 
sake she had lost all, 

When she came to the gardens where they 
had said good-bye, she went in, and pacing 
with bowed head fought. madly for calmnens. 
But the. blows she had endured were too deep 
and too reeent for this, and with a stifled sob 
she went again into the busy thoroughfares, 
coming at last to her own poor home, 

Hilda mst her with words of surprise at her 
early return, with anxious inquiries concern- 
ing her.bealth ;.bnt Eve conld not anewer. Bhe 
atood like a statue in the centre of the room, 
until Hilda's kieses unlocked the fonntain of 
her tears; then flinging herself on her knees 
she hid her face ia the child's skirts, sobbing 
so wildly, with such terrible abandon, shat 
Hilda was frightened, and implored her, 
brokenly, “nos to break down now mother 
wa? gone.” 

With a paseionate efforé.at self-control Eve. 
looked up. Tears were streaming dowa her 
worn face; but she contrived to. say,— 

‘I shall be all right now, dear, only—~only 
the blow. was so audden, so. unexpected. Mra, 
Peingle does not want meany more, Sbe-has- 
dismissed me!” 

“Ob, Bye! and shall we starve?” blank 
horror in eyo and voice. 

‘No, dear ; picase Heaven I ahali soon gek 
work, and we have enough motiey to last us.m 
long while yet if we.are moderately. carefai. 
And.now, I willlie downto reat..an.honr or 
two, then we will go out together to search for 
& situation, Wesaust not be too.particular. 
If I can find nothing to do in my.own trade 
I must be content to go to service. I mighs 
possibly geta cursemaid’s situation.” 

“Qh, Eve! you would have towear,cap3,, 
and, push & perambalator,”’ 

': There would be no diegrace in that, Hilda, 
and beggars cannot bs choosera.” 

She spoke bravely enough now, although 
her hears shrank from such a prospect. Bat 
she was to be mother and sister in one te 
Hilda, and she must not begin by bsing 
cowardly. 

Atter this there began the weary, weary 
searo3 for work; but at every turnéhe wae 
confronted by the question for references, and, 
having none to give, the would«be .emp!layer 
regarded her suspiciously, and dismiceed diner. 

She was hearteiok and hopeless. Their 
little store.of money was gradually dwineling, 
and when it was gone, what would:¢hep, dot 
Think of:it ! Two helpless, triendless, almost 
penniless girls, all alone in crnel London, 
With no one to stand between: them and 
poverty, with no one to ward off temptation, 
should temptation come, 

In the meanwhile, Oarew Montrath’s 
contcience gave him no rest, end his heart 
cried ont for Eve with such unceasing 
olamour that, against his will, against bis 
better jadgment, be determined to see her if 
only onve more. He even felt it would not be 
wholly impossible for him to srerifive his 
pride on ‘thealtar of bis love. So he repaired 
to the old: spot, It was a month sinee he-and 
Eve bad parted, and he wondered how she 
wouid look, how she would greet Bim. Should 
he find her paler and thinaer'? Would she 
give Him none bat cold ‘words, and ‘proud 
looks? No, Eve could never be cold-or proud 
to him; and comforting himself with this 
reflection he waited patiently for~her sp- 
pearance, 

Bat, to his dismay, Mre. Pringle’s decor 
closed upon the last of her employé3, and Hye 
was not amongst them. He had ‘had enough 
of suspense, so he ventnred to address one of 
the girls, inquiring if Miss Casaubon had‘not 
heen to business that day. 

It was the pert apprentice to whom he spoke, 
and ehe anewered sharply,— 

‘She hagn’t been since the lastnight yor 
were here. Mrs. Pringle dismissed her for 
walking with you,” and she ran off'to join 

milfiner’s sharp 
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eyes should deteot her in conversation with 
Carew Monirath. 

Dismissed! Eve diagraced thecause of 
him! This waa the fruit of his folly, and be 
staggered under the knowledge of it. His 
Eve, his pretty, gentle, pure-hearted Eve! 
5 me not suffered enough already because 
of him 

‘*T have been a brute,” -he said, in a fierce 
self. acorn and hate ; “ bas, please Heaven, my 
girl, I willatone to you for ali yet!" and then 
with sudden resolve he rang the milliner's 
bell, and requested to.be shown into her 
presence, . 

This woman, who had sc cruelly treated 
Eve, ehoald know at least that abe was above 
suspicion, Never in his life had he been 20 
consumed by anger, 

Mra. Pringle looked up in surprice and 
song admiration'as the tall aristocratic man 
waa ushered into the room; but his abrupt 
question startled and annoyed her. 

“T believe, madam, until a month ago you 
employed a young lady by name Oagaubon. 
is that so?” 

“I regret to say it is,” with her most 
virtuous-air, 

* May Lask why you dismissed her?” 

* For flightiness of conduct, I was sorry 
to do it, bus for my own sake——"’ 

He interrupted her mercilessly. 

‘' In what did her flightiness consict ?”’ 

" Sho was im the habit of walking and flirt- 
izg with gentlemen,"’ 

‘‘ Be careful, madam,” -he said, between his 
cicnched teeth, ‘ Anyone who libela my 
future wife mast answer ‘to me fer it; and I 


have yet to learn-e iady bregks any rule of | 


decorum in giving her fancée a share of her 
BOciaty.” 

Mrs. Pringle was confounded, but ehe con- 
trived-to say,— 


“Tt Miss Casanbon had been frank with | 


146 this would not have: bappendd ; bat when 


I pressed her totell me'the¢ruth, she deotared | 
ehe wag not even engaged to you. She had . 


promized not to see you again.” 


“Is waa not them expedietit that our | 


exgegement should: be niade public, but you 
had known Miss Casaubon sufficiently long to 


have formed ® more corréct estimsts of her | 


character. I¢ would-be well:in future, madam, 


te be jees-hasty and more charitable in your | 
judgment. If othevs repent this vite libel I | 


beg you to refer them’ te me,”—and casting 
biz cardupon the table before her, he bowed 
hixéelf out before the astonished milliner had 
recovered her scattered senses. Presently, 
however, she took up the card he had so 
angrily thrown down; 

‘‘Caréw Montrath! Oh, dear, what a 
blunder Lhevemsde, Why, the Montraths are 


awfully rich, and when Eve was married the . 


would doubtless kave given rhe her patronage. 
I wieh I had not listened to the girls, I 
believe it was jealousy. madd thenpbatray her 
wena I wieh I bad been & little leas 
hasty.’ 


Bas such wishes were’ia vain, and she tod | 


only went to bed: that night, bat rose in tie 
morning, io such a frame of mind that tire 
- foand life very unpleasant throughout 
the day. : 
When he left Mrs, Pringie’s Carew stood a 


moment, thinking what next to de. Fididnot | 
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and lover in one ‘night. Oh! Where wat 
Heaven's pity, that such thiege shoald ‘be? 

Tae woman saw his distress, and went on, 
compassionately,— 

“T am sorry to have such ill news for you, 
sir. The poor lady died quite suddenly ; though 
she had-been ill along while, no one thought 
of her as dying. She only lived # few hours 
after Mise Eve came home.” 

“T must see Miss Casaubon,” he said, 
agitatedly. 

“She's gone, sir. After the funeral she 
sold up her furniture, and went away. She 
said she must have cheaper lodgings.” 

‘Give me her address. I6 is necesvary I 
should go to her at once.” 

‘* T should be glad to oblige you; bn I can’t: 
They were hice young ladies, but close about 
their affsirs, and I fanoy Miss Eve told the 
little girl not to mention whe¥e thcy were 
acing; a% any rate we don't know.” 

“ Greats Heaven!” 

All the life snd stfength seemed stricken 
from him. Eve—his Eva! with het #ronged 
and breaking heats, alone int flie world, with- 
out employment—face to face, is migtit be, 
With starvation. 

‘* Have you not the slightest clue to guide 
me?’ he entreated, hoardely. 

“No, sir; perbaps the best thing you olin 
do is to-go to Mrs. Pringle. She is almost 
sure to know where Miss Oasanbon lodges.” 

“‘ Thank you, I am s0try t0 have given you 
80 muoh trouble,” and then he went aWwsy 
staggering like a drunken nisn, 

He catied s Gab and drove baok fo the 
miiliner’s ; but all the lights were ond, ani no 
answer dame to hia eunimons. He tore a leaf 
{rom his pocket-bcok, and writing, “ Please 
oblige by forwarding Misa Casantion’s address 
to Oarew Montrath, Paldos - gardens,’ he 
slipped ithrough the léttér box; und hopeléss, 
heartgiok, and weary, wént Bome wards. 

In the morning & note came from Mis. 
Pringle; in whioh ‘she reprétteG Ker inability 
to furnish required information, but she would 
| do ber best to disoover Mids Oatautbon, and 
would at ores communicate with Mr. 
Monéttath,’”’ And then, of oottse, she aaf down 
to wonder over the mystefy, and why, if Eve 
were the sfiameed wife of a ridh man, she 
should keep the plave of her residence a scores 
even from: him. 

Carew flang her note asiie with a groan of 
| derpair, which startled Mrs, Montrath and 








| 


jtte¥ av totdh her mitrdercr as thorgh I had 
stibbed her to the hears. I will niver rise 
night 6y day until she is found.” 

“And you propdee thas I—your wother, 
a Lotworthy—ebould countenance an nuder- 
bred, ill-eduGated girl as my soa’e wife!” 

‘“ Eve ig neither; and you would welcome 
her fires for my Bake, then love her for her 
own.” 

‘“ Carew, we have never quarréile?, do not 
fet) ts do so How. Bat, wy Cear fon, do 
not qaite dash all my hopes to the ground; 
hava sore pity on your mothbr.” 

And then, a0 be kissed hin, she though’, 
“ Bofficiens unto thé day is she evil thereof,” 
ind prayed thas by ita very fiercences his 
love might coneume itaelf, 


ee 


OHAPTER V. 


Ir way now May, cold and rew, with 
cozsional light falla of show, very heavy 
hail storms, aid keen Gdaterly winds, whick 
Wholly dektroyéd the promise givén of & 
good fruit crop. es ; 

The ladies still sported fheix fora sed 
vélvéta, aud the constint ory war, “The 
wésther ! tha dreaoful wéatacr!” . 

Fires wére qaite aad necessary NOW &5 in 
the frosty @aya of Janusty. Ths prices ot 
provisions were well up, snd E've Casanbon, 
Jooking a¢ her rapidly dwindling estore of 
money, grew desperate, 

What chontd she do when it was gone, 
for, as yet, Soe had fodnd no employment? 


'@he hud even sought fo entér eérvice, and, 


to her despair, had discovered that no Isdy 
would earploy her withéut s character. As 
a ‘pervérui” dhe would Bave been & corn. 
plete failtire; for she kndw nexs to nothing 
of houteboie work, her life hiving heen 
whally spent in whe schoolroom and the 
workroom. 

Site Kail gréwn ferfibly thin aud wan; 
there Were dark circles under her eyes, ana 
her voice had taken s Idngaid tone. 

It out Hrida to the hear’ to see the change 
ia her. and to feel thas she was nothing but 
& burden to the sister who was mother anc 
piater in dre fo hér, thotigh only four years 
her eenicr, 

Eve sat alone brooding over their troubles 
one afternoin fete in May, Se had sens 


brovghs her at once to his side with the Hilda to boy a daily dxper noved for ite ad- 


words,— 
“ Whatis it, my boy?” 


| 


Vertisements—how careftilly she counted 
every péiny ow—and she Was wondering 


‘Lan the biggest séoundrel unhung,” be! what wonlti become of the child when sil 


} 


| gaia, “ You huve#mall reason to bs proud of their motity was gone ; supposing Phe herself 


_me;” end then he told Ker the whole stofy | fell ii—snd. Heaven Knows, she was week, 
from the beginning, whilst she listéned with | that her atréngth séettied clipping away fom 


diemay, add yer with pity for the haptesa 


victim of Oarew's love: But she was‘ loath fo 


lier by blow bot sare fegrods. 
Batter that Hilda ehbald dia than be feta 


behicve evil of her s6m, the idol of bér life, alone in 4 world which ehe herself had found 
and she wag, bedities; intenecly proud of hér eo crudl. for Hilda's ohizracter was romark. 
ancient race. But she heard him patiently, | able more for sweetness than etrength. 

| and when hehadended, esid,— | 


Ana as she dat thinking, thinking, all ad 


“Asa mamot honoor you must fiad Miss otics the méuitry of Henna Rowe, of her 
Casaubon, seeing that the loss of Her sitdation grutisude, and ber Kindly invite returned 


was oooasidned™by you; brit EF o#tinot help to her. 


thinkirg thutin @ measare’bie is’ to Hiaihe for | 


In an instint her resolution waa formed. 


| ail shat haw ocoutred. Ste chould beive re- It would bs cruelly hard to part with her 


teke him long:-to-decifte ; he would go to Mra, | 


Casaubon, and, eonfedsing all, aek her to give 
Live to-him, How he hoped the mother ehared 


tbe davghter’a refinement, dtherwico—but | 


with a shudder be turned from this train’ of 
thoughte, He had broughtdisgracs upon Eve, 
ik Waa énly jastice- to give her his'own nanie; 
and surely bie mother, an honourable woman, 
would see this. 
_ He reached No, 5, Elaine-tefrace, and 
in answer to bis impatient sumimens the 
—— appeared, He inquired for Eve's 

te) er. 

“‘ Mrs. Casaubon, sir! why, she diced juss a 
month ‘ago to. night:” 

He staggered back av arider a heavy blow. 
Eve—his poor Eve ! She hadlest both mother 


fazed to accept your sttentions.” 


gistér, because in all the world she had no 


“Ste repalded me again ‘atid again,” he | ovhtr friend ; bas is would be batter for Hilde, 


answered; “batt was mad with love of her, her dwn expences wotild be reducéd, aud the 
and the colder she was the ficroer burned child cotic return to Lindon as soon #8 dhe 
my love.” | had found employ nient, se 

The proud old atistoorks was inoline’ to, So she wrote to Hunndh telling her of her 
believe’E ve a very arvtoland desigdiny young | mother’s death, of ber own joss of sitaution, 
woman, bat out of pity for Cxrdw's pain | and begging her to give welcome and ehieclter 
she forebore'toswy thia; and he werlt‘er,— (to Hilda until she could make & home tor 

“Ht I do net find her, I will marty rio her, promiving to defray sny expeuves i- 


' other woman; she and ehe alone ehall besr | ditred av edon ds sht was able. 


my nenie.” For herself she would have asked nothing. 
“ Garow! where is yout pride? All this She would have dropped by the way on? Gied 

seema ixioredible to me.’’ rather tian’ torn beggar; bui it was different 
“Pride! I have fldng i to the wind, | where Hilda was concerned, 

where she is cdncerncd, mothtr; and, don’s; Ste said nothing, however, to the ohild on 

you ‘see, thatif harm comes to her I have her retatn. Soe wenld waid for Héonah'a 

worked that berm If—Grest Hetiven!—if answer; and it cdme by rettirn of poss. 

in her desperation she takes her life, I am | Bhe was proud aid glad to think Miss 
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Oasaubon could trust her sister to her keep- 
ing. Tom and she would be honoured by her 
atay under their roof. They only regretted 
that Miss Casaubon herself was not coming. 

They were “sore grisved ” to hear of her 
mamma's death, and hoped brighter days 
were in store for one who had been so good to 
“' Lizzy and me” when in trouble. 

There must be no talk of expenze. Miss 
Hilda was as weloome as the flowers in May, 
though, indeed, May was proving itself a 
flowerless month this year, and Tom would 
meet her half way on her journey, because 
there was changing and Miss Hil7a might get 
confased and lose her way. 

For the rest they begged to remain Misa 
OC.asaubon's faithfal servants, and Lizzy sent 
her love and a kiss for the kind pretty lady. 

When Eve got that ill. written, ill-spelt letter 
she fell on her knees in a passion of gratisnde. 

Hilda was safe, at least for a while. On! 
thank Heaven! thank Heaven! and if there 
were worse things in siore for her (Eve). she 
would never know. 

Bat it was hard work to break the news, 
harder still to persuade the child to leave her. 

To the last she clang, weeping piteoasly, to 
her sister, and the last sight upon which Eve’s 
eyes rested, ag the train steamed oud of the 
station, was the tear-stained, woe-disfigured 
face she loved so well and unselfishly. 

And now that Hilda was gone shs set her. 
self more resolutely than ever she had done 
to find work to do; if only she could earn 
enough to buy daily necessaries ahe would not 
care! Then she had letters from Kent to cheer 
her, and she tried to believe she was not one of 
the most wretched girls on the face of the 
earth. 

OF Csrew she knew nothing, heard nothing. 
Bhe did not know where to find him, even had 
she wished todo so. He had said he resided 
at Palace Gardens, but that was a very indefi- 
nite address, and she had never attempted to 
discover more. 

Then one day there came a letter, which 
lifted her heavy heart from its now habitaal 
brooding. It was from Mr. Norbury, Tom 
Rowe's employer, and contained an enologare 
from Hilda, 

Mr. Norbury wrote very kindly and gene- 
rously, without the slightest formality. 


*§ Dean Miss CasavBon, — 


‘*T have a request to make, which I 
trust you will grant. I have met your sister 
at my lodgekeeper’s cottage, and her manner 
and appearance have pleased me greatly. 

*' She hag told me such particulars of her- 
eelf as I felt jastified in asking of so mere a 
child, and they have saticfi:d me fally. 

* That you should understand this, I muat 
tell you that lama widower with one child, a 
girl of Hilda's age, of sach peculiarly sensitive 
and delicats an organisation that my physician 
absolutely forbids the regular school routine 
for her. 

“I have lost my wife, I would not lose my 
child ; and as society of her own age iz recom- 
mended I venture to ask you to enirast your 
Sister tous. My little Gladye has developed 
@ great affection for her, which I fully believe 
Hiida retarns. 

** You are very young to have the guardian. 
ship of a girl of her age; will you give her to us ? 
Lo retarn for such a concession I undertake to 
have her reared with my daughter. She shail 
@hare all her edacational advantages, so thas 
when of a fitting age she may remain with 
Gladys as companion, or gain her livelihood 
@8 governess. 

* You will be at perfect liberty to visit her 
when you will—inaeed, we shall be very glad 
to welcome you to Norbury Hall at any and 
every time. 

‘' Hoping that you will give this matier your 
early attention, and begging for a speedy 
a@newer, as Gladys unforaanately cannot en- 
dare suspense, 

© Believe me, dear Miss Casaubon, 
“‘Yourg very faithfally, 
“Marmapuke Norsvay.’ 





There were tears in Eve's eyes aa she laid 
the letter aside, tears of gratitude and pain; 
gratitude that Hilda's ways were ordered s0 
smoothly, pain that they must needs live 
apart. 

But her decision was already made; even 
before she read her sister's letter which told 
of ths love and kindness which enveloped her ; 
of Mies Norbury's beanty and gentle ways, 
of Mr. Norbury's hearty affection, and the 
devotion of the Rowes. 

With a thankegiving on her poor, pale lips 
she answere j both epistles, giving up Hilda to 
her new friend’s keeping, holding out a hope 
to the girl that soon, oh! yes, very soon, she 
would visit her. 

And when she had posted her letiera she 
weat home orying like a tired child. Bat ia 
the morning she rose early and began once 
more her daily qaest for work, until at last 
she came éo @ large establishment where goods 
of the commonest description were sold. 

Bat she could not afford to be fastidious so 
she weat in and was presently condaciei to 
the far end of the shop, where the proprietor 
inte:viewed her. 

He asked for no reference3, that fact in 
itself was significant. She also noticed that 
the girls behind the counter wore what haed 
gowns they chose instead of the orthodox 
black, and that they had a general air 
of untidiness about them. Tne proprietor 
questioned her as to her acquirements, and 
when she had answered, said, quickly, — 

‘Very well, go in to the workroom; at the 
end of the day I shall know what you oan do 
and how mach you are worth. Is's style we 
want—not West-end style—and neatness ain + 
of much coant.”’ 

Then she was ushered into a room contain- 
ing fifty girls, all busily employed, all more 
or less distinguished by the tawdriness of 
their attire, for Mr. Horner was not particular 
concerning his employés; so long as they did 
their work to his satisfaction he asked no 
more, 

Silence was not enjoined upon them. They 
chatted to their hearts’ content, and many 
a ribald jest, many an innuendo mate Eve 
shadder and shrink in to herself. 

They were quite of the lowest type of work- 
girl. Their more fortanate sisters would have 
disdained to number them in their ranks; bat 
there were kind hearts among them, a great 
deal of pure gold amongst the dross, as Eve 
was to discover. 

Not a fe 7 of them regarded the pale, silent 
girl with pity. Her deep mourning enlisted 
their sympathy, and her gentle answers to 
their many questions pleased tham. Tcey 
hated anything ‘‘stand-offish” they were 
wont to deolare, 

At cne o’olock work was laid aside, and 
some of th; giela ate their dinners in the 
workroom, others who were better psid 
hurried off to an eating house, where they 
wonld fain have persuaded Eve to acoompany 
them. Bat shes had all a country-bred girl's 
horror of such places, and so she ate he: 
frugal bisouit in the footid workroom. 

Is seemed to her the day would never end ; 
bui eight o’olock came at last, and as she was 
passing out Mr, Horner called her to him. He 
had previously seen the forewoman with re- 
gard to the new assistant, and now he said,— 

‘‘Miaa Evans tella me you are quick and 
capable, that your atyle of work will suit our 
better claca customers; so if you continue to 
give satisfaction Iam willing to engage you 
a’ the rate of ten shillings weekly. You will 
take charge of the second table, and I shall 
place a dozsn girla under you, in retarn for 
which you will dine and tea ia the house. 
D2 you accept ?” 

S26 did not hesitate 8 moment; she dared 
nos, although in her heart she felt she had 
taken a downward step in the social soale, 
and she went out into the awfal atreet:, 
wondering what Oarew would say and think, 
could he know her present condition? A girl 
named Bella Green was waiting her outside. 

* You looked so lonely I thought I'd wait 





wt es 


for you, and walk a little way with you,” the 
way in which Bella abased the aspirate was 
awfal. “Do you live far from here? And 
what did old Horner say to you?” 

os told her, a triflereluctantly, where she 
lodged. " 

Oh, the dickens!" oried Misa Green, 
‘that’s too far away by miles, I'll tell you 
what it is, you can lodge close handy if you 
like, and with me; that'll split ap expensed. 
The girl that shared my room has gone away. 
and I don’s want a stranger with me — Tae 
house is respectable, and if the room ain’s big 
it's comfortable; and then, you see, we ain't 
at home much. It’s high up it’s true, bat 
where's the odds; and the two of us can have 
it xy four shillinga apiece. What do you 
gay ” 

Eve's heart sank at the prospect of Bella's 
daily and nightly companionship; bui she 
knew well enough that she could not walk to 
and from her present lodgings every day 
without overtaxing her atrength, so she 
answered, — 

‘You are very kind, Miss Green, and I 
apoept your offer.” 

« You'd better call me Bella,’ laughed the 
other, ‘' the girls will poke no end of fan at as 
if you call me Miss Green. And now, how 
about your meals? Whers'll you get 
them ?"’ "i 

‘‘T am to bave dinner and tea at the shop. 

‘Now that’s jolly,” said Bella, heartily, 
“itll save you ao much, Really, old Horner 
ain't balf bad when you know him, and he 
keeps a very good table. You'll only have to 
trouble about breakfast and supper, and San- 
day’s living. Ob, we'll have some jolly jsanta 
together.” Ms 

‘I would rather stay at home on Sanday, 
Eve aaid, rather feebly. 

“Please yourself. I always go out with 
some of my friends. Bo if you like to be quiet 


you can, You'd better give your landlady 
notice to-night; shall I walk down with 
on?” 


‘Oh, I could not trouble you e0 far,” cried 
Eve, hurriedly, for Bella's loud voice and 
swaggering manner filled her with a sense of 
shame, 

The girl would have been pretty had she 
known how to dress and how to carzy hereelf, 
which was precisely what she did not know. 
Bat she was so kind that Eve would have been 
very lothe to hurt her feelings, and Beila was 
rather glad that her friendly offer waa 
declined, ag - had made other arrangements 
for the evening. 

Before ae ek was over Eve had moved 
her few belongings into her new lodging. Tne 
room was small but clean, and the landlady 
@ very decent sort of body, so that having 
settled down Eve was rather glad than other- 
wise that she had accepted B-lla’s ang zestioa. 
She had many solitary hours; bat she liked 
aolisade, and her fellow-lodger, respecting her 
wishes, brought none of her friends into their 
matual home, 

Bat Sandays weredreary. In the morning 
she went to church, bat the reat of the day 
she spent utterly alone, Bella ey tee off 
on an ne irks 4 pad of -voiced, 
valgarly dre rls and men. 

Tee letter to Hilda occupied a good hour; 
bat that being ended, she had nothing to do 
bat to sit gazing out of the window at the 
passers by, to dream of Oarew, and to read 
again and again those few books she had con- 
trived 00 save from the wreck of her fortunes. 

Tae attic adjoining hers was occupied, ocsa- 
sionally, by two men of gentlemanly appear- 
ance and address, and as they passed the girla 
on the stairs they would endeavour to engsg? 
them in convergation. Bella was nothiog 
lothe, but Eve shrank from them, or any con- 
tact with them ; for often, when she sat slone 
in the gloaming, their strange, unintelligidle 
gibberish, mingled with oaths, which were all 
100 plain to be mistaken, would reach her, for 
the partition between the attics was of wood 
only, and if one wished for secrecy one mast 
whisper softly indeed. 
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To Bella she once told her suspicions. 

“I believe they are burglars,” she said, in 
an awe-strack voice; but the girl laughed out 
heartily. 

‘« Pooh ! you never saw burglars look as they 
do; more likely they’re gentlemen in diegrace ; 
and this is a respectable house. You sit alone 
go mach, you get all kinds of fanny fads into 
your head,” 

Bat Eve was not convinced, anda kind of 
horror came over her when the inmates vf the 
adjoining attic took up their quarters there, 
aud she shrank more and more into hereelf, 
whilat whole nights she lay awake trembling 
with fear of what she could scarcely tell. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue summer, beantifal even in London, had 
worn to a close, a lovely Jane had followed a 
bitter May, and all through Jaly and August 
the heat had been intense. All the élite had 
flown to the sea side, but even in September 
Oarew Montrath refused to leave Palace 
Gardens, and his mother, in her anxiety for 
him, her dread lest that “‘little designing 
milliner’” should discover and succeed in 
entrapping him into marriage, stayed with 
him. As a last resource she sent for a 
favourite niece of hers—Morna Lolworthy, 
hoping she mighfé yet teach Carew forgetful. 
ness of hie folly. Miss Lolworthy was a tall, 
finely proportioned gir), fair of face, of a calm 
dispcsition, and, as Mre. Montrath said, “ just 
the wife for Carew.” The young lady came, 
heard her aunt's story, suffered her cousin's 
coldness for some days, then, with the courage 
of her race, went straight to Oarew. 

*' I wan't you to give me your attention,” 
she said, quite coolly, as she sank intea chair 
exactly opposite him. ‘‘ We used to be such 
good friends, Oarew; now you avoid me as 
though I had the plague. I don’t deserve such 
treatment from you. Listen a moment,”’—as 
he essayed to speak. ‘I am perfeotly aware of 
the reason for which I am here: aunt wants 
you to marry me. Well, you need not be 
troubled about that, because I shoald never 
marry & man who did not love me, and I quite 
agree with you, that as a man of honour you 
are bound to make Miss Casaubon your wife. 
It she is a good girl you can lift her to your 
level, and I hope we shall be friends. I hope 
you will treat me as your cousin and 
comrade |" 

‘* Morna, you are awfally good to me. How 
am I to thank you?” 

‘‘ By forgetting aunt’s matrimonial plans, 
and going back to our old friendly footing. 
You see, Carew, we aren't the least fitted 
to marry. We are too much alike in many 
reepects to agree. I believe in contrasts, and 
I am morally certain’’—this with a merry 
laugh—“ that although as cousins we bave 
always been good friends, as man and wife we 
should be utter failures. And Oarew, as con- 
fidence calls for confidence, les me whisper a 
little secret in your ear. I, too, am waiting 
for my lover. He went away poor. He is 
coming back rich, perhaps not for years, but 

Toan trust him—I can wait.” 

Such softness came into her usually calm 
eyes, such beauty into her face, that Oarew 
was surprised, and not a little touched. 

“ Who is this, Morna? Do I know him ?” 

“Charley Prendergast. You know now why 
papa refased to listen to him. He is the 
youngest of six sons, but what do I care for 
that? I love him, and can afford to wait until 
he returns, and Careq@, if you love Mies Casau- 
bon, and she is worthy of you, let nothing 
come between you, for no woman oan be to you 
what she has been. There is no love so strong 
a8 the firat, none so unselfish and so pure.” 

She binshed then as though ashamed of 
such unwonted candour, but Carew, taking her 
hand, said — 

‘* Why did you not let me know you earlier, 
Morna?” 

* Beoause”—with a smile—you were 





always’ Cynic Montrath. You affected to 
laugh at love and its votaries. You declared 
friendship to be merely a question of self- 


interest, and all philanthropy but a means j sa: 


unto anend. Oasarew! Mies Casaubon must be 
&@ good woman to have effected such a rz dical 
change in you. I am not without class pre- 
jadice ; in fact, I may say I am an utter Tory, 
bat jast for once I am willing to forget these 
things, and to be your sworn ally and friend ; 
and there is my hand upon it.” 

And when Morna Lolworthy spoke thus, 
there was not one who knew her who would 
doubt or question her word. ss 

* * 

Bella had not come in, although it was now 
past eleven at night, and Eve sat alone in the 
gloom, waiting for the first sound of her step. 
She was very tired, but sabe would not go to 
bed until her companion’s return; so she sat 
by the window, screened by the curtains, and 
presently she heard men’s voices, three of 
them, then a door closed hastily, and one 
man, said, — 

‘* You're sure it’s all safe, Bill? There's no 
possible chance of s mishap 7?” 

‘*Mishap!” retorted a coarse voice, ‘‘ it's 
as right as a trivet ; and we can be cff ss soon 
a8 you like; better go eeparate, though—meet 
at the place—see! ’s the only house 
occupied in the row—number twelve mind— 
one o' the girls told me the guvnor wouldn’t 
be home afore to-morrer; sn’ there's only one 
man-servant in the place—yer can easy settle 
him atween yer. There's big swag to bring 
away too, mind that—they’re the richest 
folka in Palace gardens.’ 

‘* Hash ! there are two girls lodging in the 
next rooni,” 

“They're out; there's neither light nor 
sound,” answered a third voice, then a door 
was quietly opened, and soft steps stole 
towards the adjoining room; Eve held her 
breath, and drew the curtains closer round 
her, praying that Bella might not return yet. 
After a moment's listening, the man stole 
away again, and she heard him say,— 

** Is’s all right; the big girl's a bit frisky, 
and I reckon the pale one is the same, only 
she's sly. Well, boys, we had better bea 
starting ; get the tools.” 

So they were burglars! and they were going 
on theie nefarious errand; they would rob, 
perhaps murder, the inmates of Namber 
Twelve, It was at Palace-gardens Oarew had 
lived !—even in her dismay and confusion that 
thought crossed her mind. She heard the men 
go lightly downstairs, then trembling in every 
limb, she got a light, and wrote a line to Bella, 
‘‘Forced to go out; don’t wait up for me!"’ 
dressed herself hastily, and, hardly knowing 
what she did, ran out into the kK night. 
She was too frightened and bewildered even 
to remember to appeal to the police for 
assistance—one idea alone possessed her, and 
that was to save the people of Number 
Twelve from violence and robbery. 

On and on she went, regardless of her own 
weariness, of the curious looks cast upon her, 
of the insolent words uttered by the few idlers 
in the streets—it was now past tweive, and 
she was terribly afraid that the burglars 
should reach their destination first; and when 
at last she came in sight of Palace gardens, 
& psalm of praise roze to her lips. She could 
not have gone much farther; her strength 


was rapidly failing her. It was with delight | 


that she saw the inmates had not all gone to 


bed, for there was a light in the hall, and | 


some signs of life about the place. In answer 
to her summons a sleepy man-servant 
appeared. 

* What do you want?” he growled, az he 
looked down at the little shrinking figure in 
its plain black garb. ° 

‘*I must see your mistress. Oh, no!" as he 
easayed to close the door. ‘' You must take 
me to her at once, or you may all be mur- 
dered in your beds. I am not jesting—I beg 
you to les me in——" 

‘It’s alla swindle, I’ve no doubt,” began 
the verv astute young man, when a lady 





beautifully dressed came into the hall, and 
aeked what waa the matter? She was young 
and looked kind, and Eve found courage to 


yi— 

‘Madam, there is a plot to rob this honse 
to-night; les me in and I will tell you all I 
know; and please send a servant for the 
police—there are three men, and they will be 
here shortly,"’ 

The young lady advanced to her, took her 
by the hand,— 

‘Your face ia an index to your mind; I 
believe you. Come in, and tell my anni all 
that you know. Pottage, ask your master 
what is to be done—how fortunate that he 
returned to-night! ’* 

She showed no sign of fear, as she Ied Eve 
into a handsomely farnished room where an 
elderly lady was seated. Ina few brief words 
she told all that she knew, and though she 
lady’s face grew a shade paler, she did not 
flinch, but, rising, poured out wine, which she 
bade Eve drink, ssying,— 

* You are a brave girl—there, do not apeak 
yet; my son will be with us presently, and we 
shall then know how to act. I have always 
said, Morna, we were foolish to keep so many 
valuables in a house ao ill. guarded as this.” 

A quick step on the stairs, and then the 
door was suddenly opened. 

© Mother, what ia sll this?" questioned an 
authoritative voice; then, as the man’s eyes 
rested on a ehrinking figure and pale, 
frightened face,—‘ Eve! Eve!" and ao few 
rapid steps brought him to her side, 

Mrs, Montrath’s face hardened. Was thig 
all a plot to work upon her sympsth)? Did 
the girl know all along to whose house she 
was comizg? The next moment she was 
ashsmed of her suspiciony, for the git! clang 
wildly to her, 

_ “Madam! madam ! I have done what I 
came tc do. Let me go. I did not guess that 
I should meet him here, I—I-——" 

“Eve,” said Carew, trying to take her 
— ‘you will only leave this house as my 
wife.” 

‘*Nol no! no! And oh! for your own sakes, 
take all necessary precautions. Good-bye. 
Let me go before those men learn I have 
: betrayed them.” 

‘*You must etay here until ‘the morning,” 
Mrs. Montrath said, coldly. ‘It is unfit so 
mere a girl should be abroad at such an hour. 
Carew, I hear the cfficers in the hail. They 
will wish to see you.’’ 

**Be good to her, mother,’’ he answered, 
and without another word or look to Eve, he 
went ont. Then Morna crossed to her, and 
stooping, kissed the pale lipa gently. 

‘Carew has chosen well,” she said, “‘ Heaven 
{send you happiness!” 

a . * * * 

The lights were all out save one whiok 
burned feebly in the ‘‘ master’s’’ room, and 
this was not descernible from the exterior, 
being well-soreened by curtains, behind which 
sat Carew and two constables in utter silence, 

The frightened maids had locked them- 
selves in an attic, bus Mrs. Montrath and 
Morna refused to go to bed, and Eve shared 
their watch in the room adjoining that 
occupied by the men. 

One constable had given it as his opinion 
that entrance would be obtained thron;h the 
window of the master's room, it being easy 
of access, and bat ill defended against any 
attack, : 

And the three women waited with fast- 
, beating hearts for the dénouement. Mrs. Mon- 
| trath began to think once more that they had 
been deceived, when suddenly # faint rasping 
cound was heard. It was then pastone. She 
{rose and stole to the door. Oarew and the 
| cfficers were perfectly silent, but her heart 
‘beat so loudly she thought it musp be heard. 
‘A moment's pause, then the window was 
gently raised, a hoarse voice whiepered,— 

‘Don’t leave the ladder, Bill, We may 
need it in a hurry.” . 

Fainj lights flickered acrosa the landing, 
‘stealthy stepe crossed the floor, then ali in ® 
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moment there was the sound of a sorfila, of 
fierce oaths and curses, the room was flosded 
with light, and as the women rushed forward 
they saw two men prone upon the ground; 
oue was already handonffed and bound, the 
other was still wrestling with the constables, 
whilst Carew, having finished hia work, stood 
by panting for breath. 

It was then that Eve saw what no one else 
had nosiced—the evil, malignant face of the 
third thief glaring upon Carew shrangh the 
open window. He had » deadly weapon in 
his hand, and there was murder in his eye3 
Sine did not hesitate—her life for his if need 


a! 

** Look ! look!" she cried, and even as she 
Bpoke, even se all grasped the situation, she 
had leapt forward, and flinging herself upon 
bis breast, reacived the bailet in her shoulder, 
fell with a hesvy thad to the ground, and— 
then all was confusion and darkness, 

* . * . 


She woke languid and weak, forgetfal of all 
that had gone before, not knowing that ehe 
had lain for many daye at death's door. A 
young Isady was seated at the foot of her bad. 
Eve remembered seeing her before—in a 
dream; somebody, an elderly lady, knels -ha- 
side her weeping, and, darkened as ber senses 
then were, she yet could faintly underatand 
the words she said,— 

‘Live for us, Eve, dear child! No one 
could love my boy as you have done; no one 
hold her life so cheap for hia sake. I have 
been a foolish and proud old woman, hat I 
am eo no Jonger, and it is my dearest wish to 
call you danghter.” 

And then Eve must have fainted. for she 
reroermbered no more until she woke on a 
bright October morning, and, lifsing heraelf 
upon her pillows, felt within herself thas her 
life was given hack to her. 

As abe glanced round the room Mrs, Mon- 
trath stole to her side. 

* Ob, my dear, what an anxious time you 
have given na! How good it is to eee you 
conscious oncs again. Eve, oan yon forgive 
me and love me, if only becsuse I am Carew's 
mother, and ows you so much?” 

Tos wasted hands went up until they clasped 
the handsome old face between them, and 
Grew is down upon the pillows. 

‘* Mother, mother!" whispered the faint 
Bwees voice, ** with Heaven’s help I will be 
your good and Joving danghter,” 

Toon she had to hear all the tale of 
Carew's remorse snd search for her; and the 
tears came often into her beansifal eyes, while 
she humbly prayed she might be mace worshy 
his love and the high position to which he 
would lift ber. 

She never remembered his orgelty; she 
wilfaily forgot the misery he had brought 
upon her, and thonght only of hie great good: 
ness in stooping to wed one so lowly. 

At last they les him see ber. He had no 
word to say: he could only fold her olosa in 
his arms, kies ber pale lips and wan brow; it 
reemed to him he never could sufficiently 
gious for the past. 

And when at last words came. he poured 
ont a torrent of tender spesches, of loving 
vows, of cenuncistions of his own folly, until 
she would let him eay no more. Sbe could 
me bear he should so abase himself for her 
sake 

‘Do not! do not!" aha whispered, “ I will 
nod even have you abuse my idol. Osrew! 
ob, Ossew ! ones I wanted todie; hatnos now, 
oh, not now, when all my life is floaded with 
the glory of yonr love. And yon are snre, 
quite, gaits sive you will never be sarry for, 
or achamed of, this day's work ? ” 

*'T shail bless Heaven sli my life for the 
dear gift of your loye,”’ 

“And COsrew,” after a pause, “there is 
Hitds. She will be anpxions abons me, and 
wil mise my letters Wall you wrise her?” 
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Did Carew ever regres. hie marriage? No, 
& thousayd times nO; passing years only 
showed him fresh beauties in his wife; and 
when his mosher wens. $0 her rest-her eyes 
turned to the last very iovingly, very trust- 
faily upon the lissle pleheian, whilat her dying 
voice whispered foudly,— 

“T am happy to leave him in your care, 
dest daughter.” 

Hilda stayed on with the Norbarya—no 
longer as & dependant—natil « gadiant young 
squire carried. her off; and: Morna Montrath 
has long been Moxua Peeudergass. Her hna- 
band is not even, yes & rink man; bub where 
love abides riches have bat a second place in 
the heart's affeotigna. 

Ana Oynic Montsath has. come to say, A 
good weman is any man‘s equal, be he the 
highest in the land ;” and then ke «pill tara to 
kies his smiling wife, and. humbly shank 
Heaven, in his heart, for this gilt aofarbeyand 
his deserta. 

[THE END, ] 








AN EVIL DEED. 
ser 
OHAPPER XXVIII.—(continued.) 


‘Tae girl Rebeoea!’’ muttered Gay when 
the door opened, and a dark-faosd Jewish look- 


ing gitl Sppeating, took the parcel from the |.all 


‘Yea, and that may be a message to her 
from Levison,” whispered Peveril, deeply 
intereased. 

‘Yes! I'm sure it isa! Even from here I 
oan see she looks pleased.” 

‘Beg pardon, air!” seid a groff voice 
suddesly in his car, causing bim to start as if 
he had_been shot, 

“Why, bless my soak!” ha  oried, 
bewildered, and bis friends, turning at the 
hasty exclamation, saw with surprise equal to 
hia that she lisele. cacos-raom seemed fall of 
phrang, ragolate-faced men. 

‘' We'se all here, siz," said the man who 
had fires spoken, a very tall, powerfai fellow, 
“ Six on us.” 

‘* Bat—bat bow did you get in unnoticed ?"' 
sismeered Bouyerie; ‘‘ we never saw you,” 

Tbe man smiled in a superior way. 

“ Sbonlda’t have shongh+ much of myeelf, 
pir, it you had,” he said, quietly. *: You eee 
we're all in plain clothes, and have slipped in 
one 3% @ time.” 

Bonverie fels amused when he Iooked round 
and saw the whole six selemuly sipping the 
weak eoffce sat before them by the delighted 
mistresa of she place. 

‘* You must all have something stronger 9 
little later on,” he said, with twinkling eyes, 
‘* t0 drink Grey's health in.” 

*Toank ye, esir,’’ said the man, with a 
broad grin. “ Phia ’ere awash is.a litsle trying 
to the constitooshun,”’ 

Taere was. suppressed latgh from the 
other men at this, whereupon he bscame 
sternly indignant and held up his hand to 
enjoin silence, : 

* No more noise now,” he said, peremp- 
torily. ‘' Keep yonr eyes opposite, every one 
of you. Is getting near the time, and the 
slightest noise might frighten. them warminta 
over. there.” 

Atter that, nos a word waa heard, not a 
glance exonanged. Evary man’s eye was. fixed 
on the hotel, every man's ear on the alert. 

Meanwhile, what was going on inside the 
suepected house? Totally onsuspicions of the 
danger that.threatened bim, the Jandiord Mosa 
was lounging back ia his own especial ohair, 
sinning ram and water, and listening a little 
impatiently to old Dan'e angry tale of Levi- 
son's bad behaviour to him, 

‘*Oharley!" called ont Moss, suddenly, 


«No need to do that,” cried ® gyy voice, | unceremonionaly catsiog shors the oj billiard- 
‘'Eitida ia here,” snd once moze she sisters | marker’s savage remarks. 


wexe clarced in each other’s arma, 
* * * * 


Here!” said Oherley, thrasting his head 


i in a4 the glass.doer. 


* Bother give’ hie bis.alecping éranght,"’ 
growled Moss, poinaing downwards. ‘Time's 
|. getting on,”’ 

Charley made no reply, but filled a glass 
with a. steaming mixture, dsopping into it a 
yellowish. white powder and stirring it are. 
folly zoand, 

‘‘ When he gets over this: he'll find hisaelt 
on the briny,” he remarked, fagetiously. 
“ Wonder how-he'll like it?” 

‘* Ay, no moxe pryin’ and pokin’-ior him !"’ 
osokicd. Daa. ‘‘I'ar feared he'll be 30 sea-eick 
that ne'li never see Jand agair.”’ 

Moss laughed—a soft, oily laugh. 

‘s Peopia bave @ied of sea-siakneas,” he re- 
marked, pushing the table away from over 
the trap. door. 

* And been thrown overboard,” growled ont 
Charley, taking up,the .glags of toddy ani 
preparing to descend, little knowing that his 
ominons words-had been heard by the anxioua 
little detective, getting him-weil on his guard, 
and making him mentally vow that—even it 
things bad gone wrong at the last. mincte and 
nobody came to his aid—he would: make one 
grand streaggle for freedom. 

He looked up wish a smile as the man 
appeared, carrying his usual nightly rcfresh- 
ment. 

“ Hallo!" ke oried, carelessly, ‘'I thought 
I was to bs off somewhere last night? "’ 

* Onanged our minds,” wae the sulky an- 
awer, ‘P’saps we don’t mean yeu to go at 


“Oh, indeed! Dear me, Cheriey, thia 
smells precious nice and comforting!” 

Charley grinned, 

“ Well, then drink——" he began, when a 
shout from above bronght his sentence to an 
abrupt conclusion and rid the detective of his 
presenor, 

“Thank you, friend Moss!” .cjaculated 
Grey, laughing. ‘ Denced awkward far me if 
he'd insisted on my drinking the delightfa! 
mixtere in his presence! Asitis——’’ He 
oreps over to the little window and emptied 
the eteaming spirits into the yard. “ Now 
for a bis of acting!” he muttered, dropping 
down on the floor and lying there perfcotly 
still, waiting for bia gaclera to fetoh him. 
‘+ Hope ear men’il catch both these ragosis,” 
he thought, earnestly. “ I expect.they’re ous- 
side now waiting for our appearancs.” 

A whole hour he lay there, thiokivng over 
everything, and literally thirssing for the 
lifting of that trap-deor. 

‘‘Is’a a ticklish business,” he mused, ‘Let 
‘em find I've dodged the drug, and i'm a dead 
man!” 

This was not & nice reflection, but the brave 
little man never quailed fora moment; he 
hardly knew what fear was. 

slight sound above him recalled his 
wandering thoughts. He wason the alert at 
ence, fer the trap door was slowly opening 
and voices were whispering in the apersare. 

Down crept Charley, looking about him as 
he came, and chuekling at the sight of their 
prisoner lying senseless on the geound, the 
glace that bad contained the mixtare smashed 
80 bits beside him. 

‘“‘ He’a eafe!’ he cried, hurrying up to him. 

Is he, my worthy friend?” thought Grey, 
garcastioally, “ Yes, I think he is—a liitie 
safer than you are!” 

Down the steep stairs came Moss and ‘helped 
to raise the still figure. 

“Took kindly to shia grog this evening,’ 
laughed Oharley, 

‘‘All the better for us,” waa the qaisk 
answer. ‘ We'll have no row,” 

They carried him up and into the little 
room, Theoret wrepped a silk ~hand- 
kerohief over his mouth, rolled a great 
xound hima, and placed a hat low down over 
hia eyes, 

Dan had slank out to fetch a certain cab. 
The driver of the vehicle was regulasly 
employed by the ‘* Raven,” a man who, as long 
as he waa well paid, asked no inconvenient 
questions. 





“ He's here! ” cried Dan, rashing in. “ It's 
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getting quite dusk, and the street's beautifally 
qaies. Now's our opportunity !"’ 

* Get out of my way, then! " cried Charley, 
raising the helplees figure, and going rapidly 
throagh the hall towards the door. 

“ Say, I'l get ia fiest,’ mattered Moss, 
puliing opsn the door, and ronning dowh the 
steps and into the-omb, 

Rebeoea, who, pala#and eager.eyed, stod a 
little way back ino#he hall, started. forward, 
snd glawoéd excitedly acroes the ro@d, smiling 
in a satisfied way when she saw one@atk form 
after another oresping out of ‘@iie cogon- 


r 1: 

‘* Now then, foradive |” mustered Chaticy, 
striding forward. “ Take goda@ooare of the 
house, Rabeoes, tili-we come badky” 

“Ay, I will,” she called out, Willies grin 
laugh, “ tiiP youw'comie back |" 

Charley reached the ond, and was lifting in 
their victim, when he was suddenly ‘seized 
from bebind, 

‘* Arrested |” oried a firm voice, Bringing 
despair to the hexrtsof the two wresélits, and 
in @ minute Moes-and his astoni#hed ‘con. 
federate were secured and handodffed ; and 
Grey, straggting:ont of + teeny and’ band. 


rs 


—— Sones, turaing fiercely on the aamb- 
‘ounded” 3 

“ Confound: tf” shonted that worthy,/ 
“ T'd Tike to throttieshia!” ; 

‘‘No doubs you would,” said Gréy; 
pleasantly; “bas thank goodness you can’?, 
now.’ 

“ — — on A wa. Charley, 
Gavagely, @ sudden sn entering his 
breast, as’ he caughtsight-of Réebeosa looking: 
down at him fzom the steps, with glitiering 
eyes, 

‘‘That we can’é tell you,” began the in- 
spestor, hastily; bat Rebacoa’s triumphant 
Voice rang out clear! y,— 

“IT did, you wretch! I’ve had my re- 
venge !"” 

*'Carse you !’’ he yelled, a wicked light in 
his eyes. ‘Wait till I come ont again |’ 

She only laughed. and the officer, sceiog the 
crowd thaf wag beginning to atsermble, pushed 
Charley into. the cab and closed the. doar, 

‘* T shallmmake them take as to this.boat thas 
ia waiting for Grey,” whispered the inspedsor 
to Bouverie, “'Tusre are a few more gdoun- 
Grels we must catch,” 

“Yes yes!” cried Grey, “make that old 
villain—Moss—give the proper direction to the 
osbmien.” 

After’a hot argument, the worthy landford 
gave inj and the frightened driver réctiving 
bis instractions, the cab containing, the two 
prigovers, two officers, and one’ on the fox 
erove rapidly away, the other threes men 
marching off at once, a liberal tip’ from ‘Mr. 
Bouverté in every man’s’ pocket. 

“T must report myself too, sir,” safd Grey, 
when all three gentlemen had nearly shaken 
bis hand ‘off, 

‘“Alpright!” cried Bouverie, hailing woah, 
“we'll go with you.” 

‘Wait one minute!" raid Gay. “I must 
see ifthat girl's gone. Yes, se miust bave 
olippsd away during the confasion |” heoricd, 
coming back after a hasty search, and jamp. 
ing into the cab, 

The hovel being lefé in the-eare of an éxira 
policeman, they drove'off. 

‘* Deli you "what we’il«io | Orisd: Bonveérie. 
“ Grey shalk report himeelf, then: we'll goto 
an hotel and re notes as $0 Giaister, 
Then sleep there, and be off to -Dovon firat 
one the: morning. Will that be right 


“Yes, I.thimk: so,” said the little: man, 
musingly. ‘<I must get the warrant for their 
Srrest, and I'd like to -hear all about skis 
strange stery of Miss Barbara. I think-we're 
pretty well all tired oat and “ia want of a 
tittle eleep. Yes, gentismen; we'th do ax you 
Say. Giaister's quite off hia ‘shere av‘yet, 
and there is no one to warn him of his 


Bathe was wrong. With all his cleverness 
he had quite forgotten old Dan, who, slipping 
dexterously away atthe firet alarm and rach- 
ing off to Easton, canghta train going West. 
He would have some miles to waik, for the 
train did not go as far ay Tavistook; but the 
hops of a golden rewned sparred him on, seerm- 
ing to pus frost strength into his ancient 
| limba, fresh cnergy into his wicked old hears, 


me 


OHAPTER XXIX. 
NEMESIS, 


Guatstzer—or Parkerpad for tha reéteot the 
timeit would be better to-ovil him—hed not 
sen¥fer Dr. Bonner atter*wil, There was a 
certain danger attending his coming down, He 
refleoted on hia way into Tavistoos ; and the 
fellow would ‘be cers to: demand a mach 


heavier ; wien, 
Patker knew exsotty the reasons the wily 
doetor’ would: give for Isyingw 


tex on 
Bim. * Patients young, in. more 
Rikety toibe fovked aiter,ete.”’ 


"Gaim againss his-wame, 
) fettied @bout’the sending of the key to the 
: fandlord pant took cate to infor everyorus he 
-gpoke to 6f his intended’ 

“ Basiness,” heexplaized 
much to my vexation.”” All this in polite, 
regretfal tones. ‘‘I am indeed sorry to jzave 
thie lovely country!" 

There were soarosly any genuine expressions 
of regret at hie deparéure, he noticed grimly; 
bat, satisfied that he had made all straight for 
a the old house, he cared little for aught 
elas. 

‘In a day or two we'll be cff to Plymouth,” 
he decided, striding alone over the fresh, 
sweet. moor towards the old, ill-fated houze, 
“Yes,” with a wild, cdaning langh, “ we won't 
harry, or they’il suspect something. Givemy 
wilfal Miss Barbara something strong in her 
coffée jass before we start, and pass-her off as 
an invalid; fiad some véssel jast sailing, and 
then away from this ourséd country where I 
have never had one decent nighi's ress; and 
where Rachael, in her terror and remorse, has 
gndk into an almost confirmed drankard. I was 
mad to venture bere!" he oried, fiercely, lifs- 
ing hie hands high above-hie head, and ataring 
Bivaight before him, ® ss¥ange, tarid light in 
his sbifty eyes, ‘‘Mad{” he wenton, langh- 
ing, hoarsely ; “by Heaven, I think I’m mad 
now! Yes, I must get away before I quite 
lose my reason, And yes,” he muttered, sink. 
ing hia voios ag if fearfal even of the hardy 
pouies grazing round him, ‘'I must go there 
to-morrow night. Yes, yes ; and Rachael muast 
notknow. Easy to steal away when.she has 
Grank herself stupid, and I shsll be back 
before daybreak. We'll t+ke the day to ses 
things straight, and early on Friday morning 
we'll be off from this hatefal place!” 

Still with that queér, wild light in his eyes 
sr slippsd in a$ the side gate and gained the 

ouse. 

‘* How-silent aud empty, and—and creepy 
it feelel’’ he muttered, wal&ing hurriedly 
towards the kitchen, where he could hear 
some one moving about. Is was his sisier, 
who was laying-e table for iea. 

‘s Well,” she gaid, watching him cnrionaly 
at he dropped into a chair, and Isaned bia 
head on his band .with a weary gosbaze, ‘ia 
the telegram gone?"’ c, 

“No,” sallenly, ‘I’ve decided to take her 
with us. There's too much risk and extra 
expense in having that feliow here again.” 

*Homph! yéa, there's reason in that,” 
remarked Rachael, thoughifally, filling ap the 
tea-pot csrefaliy. ‘ When do wego?" 

‘' Day aféer to-morzow, Lihought. There'll 





danger before oar arrival.” 


take a day, so we'll say Friday.” 










, ‘catieine away, [ 


** Friday!" she cried, sharply. ‘O54, Gen’s 
go ona Friday, Sam dear!” 

He frowned, having no sympathy with here 
superstitions, 

‘« Stop that rabbish!" he growled. '' Ho-'a 
the pirt?” 

*' Jast sntking now, won's speak to me when 
I go down,” she said, meekty; ‘bab she's 
eaten well to-day.” 

* Keep her on short commone to. morro. 
I mean to stupefy ber before wa go, and tha 
weaker she if the more yielding she'll bs. 
Give me some'téa, and i’ go and kave # losk 
-a$ her.” 

“ You.don’s ‘mind it here?" she ssked, 
hesitatingly. “here being only we two, £ 
thoughts &° ‘more cosy-like.”’ 

“ Mind it! Reeonoed, “ not I. Thate that 


eg em over yonder!" noddtag 
‘in’ the ‘the sitting-rooms. 

He dréwup Biz ciair; stierad the fire visor- 
ously, aadest gézing ploomily at is tili tis 
tea wae renily. 

Neither’ he nor Ractinel did fall jastice ta 
their‘cvening meal. They ate in utter sitencs, 
both of them wrapped in deep though*. 

“Til go and see her now,” he said, taking 
'@own-the ccilar key fr6m its pail and leavir g 
the kitoven. 

His poor litvie prisoner waeisittiog with her 
hands’clasped on her knee, gazing pensively 
at the fic g candle thay bui made the 
Garkness visible mthe diemal piace. Sho waa 
ipaievand langaid; he #aw-with satia- 
Well, are’ you ‘tendy to yield?” h 

‘Well, are : to y a 
eneered, taking tp ihe candle and posite 
the sweet, pale fase keonly by ita fafae Highs 

Barbara sprang to her feet, and faced him 
fearlessly, 

“In what way ?”’ 

*' Bava you determined to forget that puppy 
and obey me?” 

‘ Guy is no puppy!” she cried, proudiy. 
 Oaly—only——"’ 

Tine firm voice faltered. Great tears came 
welling into the pathetic eyex. 

“ Oaly what?” harshly. 

** Oaly my owa tras'love!” cams the stead- 
fast auswer. 

“Looka like it!" he retorted, ‘ Wasi'a 
he doing ap in London, théa, philanderisg 
abous?”’ 

“Ys he there?” quickly, a happy lighs 
shining in her eyes. “Ah! be haz gons to 
seek for me, then.”’ 

Parker bit his tip. 

‘He'll never find you, tien. Ya another 
short day you go away With u¢frota bere back 
to America.” 

Bite neither palad nor trembled at his mean- 
ing words; nay, it wag he rather who moved 
uneasily abouts under the fire of her bisady 
glance, 

‘You are & bad man,” she ssid, “and f 
seem to be completely in your power; bat,” 
lifting her hand upwards, a solemn, reveren- 
tial tone in her Bweet yoioe, “as sire as 
Heaven is above ua behdlding a!!, co eure ara 
I that your wioked plans will be defeated—i 
shall not go with you!” 

Like a very Méphistophéles he stravk ana 
cowéred béfore Her sweet, pure words, and 
then without another remark turned and Kfs 
her, 

‘‘ He has. an uneasy conseletce,” mused the 
child, ‘‘Heaven:gtant me sirength to wiik- 
stand these wicked people!” ‘ 

She dropped on-her knees, remaizing there 
some time, and only riding to throw herzeli on 
her hard couch and lis waiting—opsn- eyed 
and anxicus—for the light of morning. 

The next day passed tlowly away. Barbara 
spent is in paciag up and down her prisox, 
calling every now aud ther, when fear aod 
wéskness overdame her, on Gay to come and 
help her, and bursting into passionate teara 
when no: reply oame to her agonisad cry. 

« Shel! ba ready to co-anytding to morrow,” 





be a bit of straightening up todo here, war if! 


taid R:ovacl, afver her !as4 visit for the day 
[waa crer. “Baa e toucned hardly a bis, and 
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['‘ WPLL, ABE YOU READY TO YIELD?” SNEERED PARKER, T/KING UP THE CANDLE AND SCANSING BSBBARA'S SWEET, PALE FACF, KEENLY. ] 


been wearin’ herself out raging op and down 
the cellar.” 

‘* Ah, that's right!” muttered Parker, who 
was citting close to the blazing fire. 

* Bhall you go and see her, Sam ?” 

“No,” with a shiver and a queer laugh. 
‘My nerves are all unstrung to-night. If I 
went near ber and she enraged me, I feel that 
I should strangle her!” 

His sister cast a quick, nervous glance at 
bim, and felt very uneasy when she saw his 
glittering eyes, wild, hsggard face, and ner- 
vously twitching hands. 

** Aint you well, Sam?” she said, timidly. 

* Quite well,” be said, fiercely. ‘ What 
shonid be the matter with me? Don’t 
worry |" 

‘*]—I didn’t mean to. Where sre you going, 
Sam?” sharply, for he had risen and was 
walking towards the door. 

* To the study,” he said, irritably. ‘‘ You 
do nothing but worry me, and I bate it!” 

“But, Sam,’ she oried, desperately, 
‘* there's no fire, and—and,”’ with a frightened 
glance behind her, “I daren’t stay here alone, 
Listen to the wind how it's howling round the 
bourse. There's going to be another thunder. 
storm!” 

“Pshaw!” he cried, angrily. ‘ You'll 
bave to make up your mind to it; I must 
be alone for awhile. If you're so nervous, 
why not take a strong dose of spirits, 
end banish all fear?” 

The bait took. She, in fear of him, had 
not touched anything all day, but now, hear- 
ing his sneering suggestion, she looked up 
with esger, glistening eyes. 

“ Don't you mind, Sam?" 

‘Not I!'’ Jaughing noisily, ‘Drink as 
much ag you like, so long as you're steady 
when I want you.” 

She let him go ther, putting no farther 
obstacle in bis way, in her eagerness to indulge 
in the longed for refreshment, 

“In an hour,’ he muttered, watching her, 





furtively, from the door, as she mixed her 
first glass, ‘‘ she’ll be dead asleep."’ 

He never went near the study, bot knelt 
down outside the kitchen door, waiting 
silently for the moment when he might go 
forth ur questioned, 

“An awfol night!” he muttered with a 
shiver, listening to the rain dething foriously 
agsinst the windows; and trembling and 
shaking as the lightning flashed in on him and 
the thunder rolled round thehonse. ‘ Yes, an 
awfal night! But I must go, yes, I must go! 
or—or I shall go mad!"’ 

Rising softly, after a time, he peeped into 
the kitchen. It was asheexpected. Rachael 
eat with her head sunk on the table, breathing 
stertorouely ; her hurried libations had stolen 
away her senees, 

Qaickly he crept into the hall, and, search. 
ing about, found his great-coat — which 
Rachael had laid ready for the next day’s 
journey—snd put it on; placed bis bat firmly 
on his head, and, softly opening the great door, 
stole out into the tempestuous night, 

The lonely child lying awake in the gloomy 
cellar heard every peal of thunder, saw every 
flash of lightning ; but the helpless woman in 
the kitchen, lying there in a drunken sleep, 
never beeded the howling wind or the strong 
dashes of rain on the wir dow. 

She slept on heavily, hearing nothing, until 
—at an early hour next morning—a furious 
knocking at the hall door effectually roused 
her; and, heavy-eyed and nervous, she 
started op in a very panic of fear, a ory of 
—7 alarm bursting from her parched 
ips, 





OHAPTER XxX. 
CHEATING THE LAW, 
AGarm came that imperative knocking, and 


still she stood and looked stupidly around. 
The morning bad rieen bright, calm, and fine; 





the radiant aun came Cancing in at the win- 
dow, playing on her filnthed face; on the 
spirit bottle on the table; on the cold, grey 
ashes in the fireplace. eRe 

“Why!” she cried suddenly, ‘‘ where's 
Sam? Why don’t he answer that knock?" 

She staggered hastily into the soullery, and 
plunged her face into a basin of pure, cold 
spring water—her head feeling lighter and 
better for the simple remedy. 

Smoothing her ruffied bair, and hastily 
tying on a clean apron, she borried with 
— step across the hall, and flung wide the 


oor. 

A little, draggled-locking, chrivelled man 
stood there, and stared angrily at her as the 
door opened. 

“A nice long time you've kep’ me!” he 

umbled, fiercely; ‘‘and a matter of life and 

eath, too!"’ 

“What's your business?" she asked, 
alarmed by his excited words, yet showing no 
outward signs of fear. 

‘Where's yer brother?" ke aeked, walking 
in and pushing the door to. ‘ Yes,” ag she 
started, “I knows all about yer! who you 
are, and wot you'vedone! I'm en old palo’ 
Sam’s; he kep' nothing from me." 

‘* And have you bad news for him?" she 
asked, quite sobered now. 

“ For sure, The geme's up. That beast of 
a detective’'s been found; Moss and Charley 
are in chokey, and they're coming down ae 
fast as they can to nab Sam and you. 
Luokily I got the start of 'em or you'd never 
ba’ known. That's wot they're reckoning on, 
that ne’er a one will ha’ warned yer.” 

‘‘Come to the study,” she cried, her face 
ghastly. ‘ Sam’s there.” 

He sbvffled after her, an eager, calculating 
expression on his face. Rachael pushed open 
the door and entered, only to find the room 
empty. No Sam was there! 


(Continued on page 594.) 
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[‘' PLEASE SAY NO MORE, LUCIE,’ SAID PENELOPE, ‘' WE WILL DO THAT; OR I, AT LEAST, SHALL NOT GO To WAVETON!’’} 


PRETTY PENELOPE. 
Ree 
OHAPTER III. 


Some people are born to be fortunate. Denis 
Latimar was one of these favoured mortals. 
From the first day of his birth life’s sunshine 
bad shone vpon him, and life's flowers had 
Pprung up in his path at every step. 

An only child—a child most eagerly and 
earnestly desired—the son of a good-hearted, 
ns sae English squire, sportsman to his 

bone, genial, fall of kindly thought and 
action; and of a woman refined, delicate, 
beautifal in the follest senee of the word. 

Denis Latimar came into the world to be 
the joy and happiness of hia nts, heir to 
his father’s wide property, and to what some 
people calledfan immense fortune, bequeathed 
him by an eccentric and bachelor uncle. 

Squire Latimar had been married nearly 
seven years to his beautifol high-born wife 
before the fall completion of their happiness 
was vouchsafed. 

They had indeed, almost begun to despair 
of hearing the voice of children resound in the 
wide corridors and rooms of old Latimar 
Court, and the hope of a son and heir coming 
to them was well-nigh extinguished when 
Denis chose to make his sppearance in the 


world. 

It is needless to say that from the very 
moment of hie birth this young Latimar was 
decreed to be absolutely the most wonderfal 
child ever born; and, indeed, it would seem 
that Denis was somewhat of a remarkable 


by. 

Gentle, pretty Mra Desborough was never 
tired of dwelling upon the charms and perfec. 
tions of Denis Latimar as an infant. 

‘‘He was absolutely beautiful,” she used 
to say, and she used to show a small minia- 
ture of the child, which certainly did portray 
& lovely face, as a proof of the truth of her 











words, “I think I have never seen so beanti- 
fal a baby!" 

To which saucy Penelope always replied,— 

“You are an ungratefal litsle mother. 
Fanoy, to say such a thing when you had me 
for a baby!” 

A speech which used to make Mrs. Des. 
borough feel quite guilty, as though she had 
done some wrong to her own cffsprivg in 
eiving such admiration to another's. 

‘You were » dear little baby, Pen," she 
would say, ‘‘ with*such sweet ways, and fall of 
mischief, bat-——"” 

‘Bat I was not beantifal, eh, mother 
mine?” 

Mrs. Desborough would colour gently all 
over her delicate face. 

‘‘You were not exactly beanutifal, Pen, but 
you were a little darling; the Squire was so 
fond of you. He used to call you hia ‘ Vixen,’ 
you were always eo full of tricks; he would 
nurse you by the hour together,” and then 
Mrs, Desborough always sighed. 

Ah! those used to be pleasant days for the 
Rector's wife, when Latimar Court had held 
its warm-hearted, genial owner, and life had 
been in fall swing within its hospitable doors. 

The news of Squire Latimar's sudden death 
of heart disease when out riding one day, gave 
a shock to Mrs, Desborough that she really 
never recovered, 

Her own husband lay at the time in bia 
last illness. Life wore a changed aspect for 
her; she felt as though she had lost a rod and 
staft of comfort and protection when Paul 
Latimar was taken in such a sudden and 
awfal manner, 

Her heart bled for the distraught wife up 
at Latimar Court, and she did all in her 
power to soothe and solace a grief that was 
passing words, 

Denis was nine years old when his father 
died, and Penelope was about three. 

In a dim, vague sort of way the girl could 








seemed to recollect hours of scampering pla: 
in @ big hall with men in shining armour, an 
& window that threw stravge coloured 
shadows on a tesselated floor; she had & 
dim remembrance of a companion in those 
romps—a boy, whose sturdy arm was always 
ready to help her when she fell, whose strong 
voice rang in her ears even now eometimes, 
and whose greatest joy seemed to be when he 
was allowed to pull her about in a little cart 
with red wheels, 

After that, Penelope's mind was rather & 
blank. There were s0 many years e ly 
alike—years when she had eat studying with 
old Miss Mackintosh in the little back sitting- 
room of her home in Stevenstone village. 

The window of this little room looked out 
over the garden with its tangle of old- 
fashioned flowers and trees, beyond which 
could be caught a glimpse of a large, grey 
stone wall, which skirted the grounds and 
park of Latimar Court. 

Often and often, as the child sat there, try- 
ing to concentrate her kittenish attention on 
her work, and to check an uncontrollable 
desire to mimic Miss Maokintosh’s very 
broad Scotch accent, she would see Mr. 
Latimar’s tall, elegant, black-draped form 
walk across the lawn to where Mrs. Desborough 
lay in her invalid chair under the trees. 

Madam, as the great lady from the Court 
was called, indeed, seemed never s0 happy 38 
when she was sitting with svffering Marian 
Desborough in thie small garden, and talking 
in soft low tones of the days that were gone, 
and of the future that lay before them in their 
children. 

Madam always brought Denie’s last letter 
from Eton to read to Mrs. Desborough ; and 
when the boy was home on his holidays, his 
first vieit would be to the cottage that stood 
on the outskirts of his own grounds. 

By-and-by, however, his visits grew fewer 
and fewer. He went to Oxford, and was re- 


corjure up memories of those days. She ! ported very clever and very popular. 
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Penelope was about twelve years old at thia 
time, and is was Madam who first suggested, 
and then urged that the girl shonid be sent to 
@ good school, where she would get all the 
finishing touches so essential to her nature 
and character. 

‘*Luoie did not need a school, Penelope 
does. She is not an ordinary child by any 
means, ‘Marian. Now, leave this to me, I 
will look after the matter better shan you, 
and, remember, I am her godmother, sad it is 
ny right to do so much!" Mre. leatimar 


So Penclops found herself, for two years. 
‘iret ina very emall select school in) Lendon, 
end in the beginnigg oPier-fitecenth 
Was cent or eather téken ‘by Mrs. Jaatimar’ 
herself to achasming family in Paeis).refined, 
inte)lectual, well born,. where izl received 
en education that was something higher 
and better thanithat whiolr P4lls to the lod of 
most girla. 


She waa juisixteen-when her godmother , 


and kind friendéied—died almost as suddenty’ 
a3 her husband had dane, only of a differen 
illness—a slighteoM, unremarked and ander- 
valued, had deveigped wish fatal.epeed inte 
inflammation of te iumgs;. and almost before 
Denis could bs reeled foam a walking toat 
in Scotland, whensethe had gons with a- college’ 
sham, his mother lay still and silent for-ever- 
more, and he reignert-at Latimar Courtalone,, 

Penelops heasd\all thie sad newatfrom her 
sister Lucie, her suovher was too iil and? pros- 
trated to write, 

Penelops shed many sincere: tears over the 
toss of her kind friend, and no one hesitated 
to falfilthe wishes-of the dead woman when 
they became known. Penelops was desired to 
remain at Paris for another year, and her 
godmother bequeathed her some jawels, some 
old silver and Jace, and a sum ofmoney which 
was well and safely invested, and the interest 
of which was to be used for Mra, Desborough's 
comfort during her lifétiue, 

Denis, almost paralysed by the suddenness 
of his great loss (ae had sdored his mother), 
oarried out every singte desire of the beloved 
to the very uttermost. Hiskindness*to Mrs, 
Desborough was of the tenderest description, 
and wag repaid by deep iove and gratitude, by 
@ sympathy passing words. 

Efe only remained at Latimar Court until 
atrer the fancra), aud then started to join hia 
yesht for s cruise round tite world. He had 


been absent more than a year when Penelope | 


left Paris awd returned ‘to Bsevenstoxe. She 


had grown into a very beautifal girl—ter | 
mother's delight and prite im this chifi were | 


unbounded, 


Lucie, her eldest, her faithfal, loving 


daughter and companion, was almost ten yeara | 


Penelope's senior. 


mother's proud joy over the lovely young 
creature who had returned to make suashine 
and laughter in the little cottage home. 
Latimar Court, though ostensibly closed, wag 
never shut to the Deshorougha. 


the deserted rcom where ahe had once spent | 


#0 many naUpy hours, and Lincie was too 
much oconp 

the preperations for her modest tronaseau 
(she wagto be married at Christmas dime) to 
waste any moments in idieness. Lucie was 
not unsentimental, but she had grown prac- 
tical by experience and much trouble. 

Pentlope was the embodiment of romance, 
‘the personifi sation of sentiment—only no ons 
‘new this bot herself. No one as yet bad 
dived bslow the girl's Ianghing, mischievous, 
seacy surface, and discovered what treasure 
lay baried in her young heart. ‘ 

It was very carly eppring wisn she left Paris 
for Siaventicne, and ibroagh Marsh and 
April the girl's ons deligh’ bad been a daily 
walk through the grounds ef Latimar Cours, 
up where the trees were juat bursting into 
joyous Site, to the big gray stone building thas 
looked go desolate wish its windows closely 


She bad been as a sister | 
rather than a daughter, aud she shared the | 


Mrs, Des- | 
borough, however, had vos the courage to visit | 


wish domestic matters and j 


veiled with cold white blinds, and iis empty 
flower. boxes, 

Denis Latimer was in England again. 
News of him reached Stevenstone, and the 
inhabitants wondered whether he would come 
back to hia father's home, and live there as 
he had intended to do during his mother's 
lifetime. So far he had not sst foot once in 
the honss since the day he left it after her 


death, 

“T simoerely trast he will come,” the 
Rector Harold De Borgh, said to Mra. Des- 
boreggh. He was a young man tobe a rector, 
uetmerethan thirty-five at the outside. A 
ihendsome. man, clever, very earnest, and; 


\mnont. clergymen. 


of parishigners than one would have imagined, 
{ eam banal & good deal of = = done, 

y perhaps such work as was 
suited for a man of Harold De Bargh's mental 


anuch Hked, much respected, 
bythe fomale part of his community, and his 
celibacy was.a mach tact: among’ the 
Not that Mr. Do Bargh had -ever openly 
stated bis intention of ‘alwaya eschewing 
ave mateer of fast he’ bad never 
paid sabout it, ihe’ seemed too 
madly in earnest, too-msuvh of -wreligionist to 
stiow such earthly things to ‘enter his con- 
sideration, 
ee at a ge 
‘ Gattage, @ great favoarite with Mra. 
Desvorcagh. When Penciops came home she 
found the Rector paid: her mother a visit on an 





With a delicacy of thought aud tact, he 
| always managed to hawe some Jistle matter 
| which he liked to lay before Mrs. Dar 
; and ask her advice thereon. As the widow of 
& former rector, he declared she must bain a 
powitiow to. assist him better than anyone’ eize 
in Stevenstone, or in the vilieges around, 

This attention on the pars cf so clever and 
charming ® man naetatally delighted Mrs. 
Desborough, and Lucie almost loved Harold 
De Bargh for such kind thought towards her 
| invalid mother. Penelope did not trouble 
| berself much about him. The Rector had 
' heard so many stories of little Penetope while 
| phe had been away, that he declared he was 
‘already well soquaimted with Mre. Des- 
borough's ‘‘baby,” and was prepared to 
' treat the girl with that semi parental, semi- 
patronizing way peculiar to men with 
children. 
| He soon found Penelops was'in no wise 
|:prepared for thia sort of treament, and Mr. 
Ds Bargh somehow grew very silent, and'if 
possible e little dull, whenever thegirl flashed 
her brilliant presence upon! him, 

He found ont her daily excursions up to 
Latimar Cours, and ones of twice, as she was 
homs through the fitfal warmth of 
| the spring sanshine, Pemelops wonld come 
| ppon:the Reotor's tall figure walking pavt the 
| big gates. Onse she had met him’on horse- 
| back, and he looked so bandsome and so un- 


} 
{ 
' 
i 
; 
i 
; 
| 


| seantering 


| like his usual ssvere clerical eelf thas the gitl 
| had stared at "him. 

‘\E did not know you, really and ‘traly, Mr. 
| De Bargh,” she declared, with that frank 
' manner of hers, which partook slightly of 
the natare of precosionsness. You look so 
nice! *’ she added, artilessly. 

Harold Da Burgh's’refined, almost delicate, 
face bad finshed a little beneath the steady 
gazsof those big blueeyes, What biue eyes 
they were, to be sure’! 

* Phat is hardly flattering, you know, Mies 
| Penelope; at least, it ia a dabions compli- 
meat,” he had said, with a langh. 

‘Oh! did Lesy anything rade? I do-sach 
Greadfal things! Of course I meant every- 
thing that was nice. I meant I like you in 
thas.riding onit, is ia so beoominy.”’ 

Harold De Bargh bewt hia bhwadeome bead 
| Witty ite short, pointed brown beard that gave 
‘ @ touch of Velarquez to his faee; there was 


‘axing small private income, not s0 poor as] ig, 
The living of Stevenstone 
vompriseds larger area, and a bigger number 


a half amuced air at the same time, a ouriong 
blending of earnestness and pathos in his 
expression. 

“T am afraid you—you don't care for my 
black coat, Misa Penelope?” he said. 

Had she besn anything but what she was, 
guileless and unsophisticated beyond de- 
scription, Penelops must have felt there waa 
-am- undercurrent beneath these few words; noi 
peroviving this, she only smiled. 

TI will tell you something,” she said, try- 
img to look demure, and yet anciling in eyss 
atid lips ; ‘' bat promigze nod to be very shookec. 
Leoan’s bear your black coat, Mr. De Bargh. 
You look—so siern—and so—so bogeyieh in 

I amt frightened of you!" and then she 

d held ap her slim hand; 
‘| G@ocd: bye," she badwaid, ** You know I 
goto London to-morrew to tay with my 
amas, Mrs, Rothdale? I ingend to have no 
emt of a good time, I assata you.” 

“Ewe Rectoraadeenid something pleasant in 
Lame chandeat sort of fasttiow, and then he had 
‘ridden*tiowly on, only @tawing rein at a 
corner of the ‘rend to qwatch the gracefa!, 
girlish figure vanish iv tie@istance. 

Tt was @ Blow to Harold Da 
Bargh to ‘restive Wich sunshine and 
beauty of life day for hiar in Penelope Dea. 
borough's presence. Tne fact that she was 
going a hima pang, not only because 
his eye w. motseo her'for long. ba’ becauze 
we 3 eyes wotld «ceo fier, aud other hands 
m 


way, 
He was-powetleau’ to “prevent this; Is waa 


tco soon tospedk*to Penelope, she would not 
understand ; -aad he felt: only too 
surely that ‘Mies, would gladiy 


give her obfla@ into Bie keeping. he was too 
proud and just to woo his wife in thas 
mauner. He would pvurtare his hope and 
wait until Penelops came back. After all, he 
need nos despair. She wad so young, and, 
despite her beanty, so poor, it waa more than 
possible the world would not take her from 
him, 

The world did exactly what Mr. Ds Burgh 
had imagined. The-world at least, the very 
limited few cf if thas Mss, Rochdale per- 
mitsed her to meet, was enchanted wiih 
Peaclope's young loveliness and piquancy, 
bus is-ended there emtirely. Is woutd have 
been kard to describe the consternation ‘that 
filled .Mes, Rochdale’s worldly breast when 
she saw what.her- niece was, and realised how 
dangerous she might and possibly would be to 


Ifea. Rochdale bed been actaated by a 
spasm of kindly feeling towards her poor 
sister Marcia, straggling with pain ‘and 
poverty down in a distant ‘county village, 
when she had written aad invited Paneiepe to 
come and spend a few wecks of the London 
season with herself and her daughter. 

I? ever a spasm of kindlinese wae regretted 
most hearsily, that spasm bélonged so Mrs. 
Roshdale. Ste bad hed no notion of what 
Penelope would be like; and, in fact, had not 
troubled herself very mach. The girl would 
be useful in odds and ends of ways. Marcia 

@ Companion sometimes, and she and 
Mre. Rochdale could never be sacoused in 
future of not Having done something for her 
family. ‘So Pensiope cante—cate to create 
absolute consternation in the breasts’ ef her 
auneandber cousin. 

Marcia Rochdale was a young woman of 
strong charsoter and stronger will, She was 
| clever and shrewd and very practioul, She 
| was called handsome, and asa matrer of fact 
' shewas handsome in # rather big sort of way, 
| with a sors of cold ‘beating witich passed for 
pride, 
| The morciog after Penslopa’s arrival she 
| went into ber mother’s boudcir, 
| “You know, of course, that I shall nos 
| dream of going caY with that gitl, mother?” 
iphe-eatd, colfly. 
| Mes. Rostdute frowned. 
| “Her appearance is osrtaialy regrettable, 
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very,” she said, as though poor fittle Penelope 
had been searred with smallpox, 

‘‘ How long is she.going to stay 7" inquired 
Marcia, briefly. 

Mrs. Rochdale.explained it was simply out 
of the question thay Penelope could possibly 
be returned #0 her village home, at least 
not for the immediate moment; bats Mrs, 
Rochéale was a woman of infinite contrivance, 
‘and Penelope was speedily relegated to the 
background of the life in Ratlend Gate with 
the greatest ease in the world. 

Penelope was perfectly happy in her back- 
ground, There was #0 much to amuse her 
aad interest her. She was allowed to goons 
for rambies alone-in the park in the early 
morning, with the degs-and a very thick veil, 
This was a precaution her-aunt insisted upon. 
®Bhe drove sometimes with Mrs. Rochdale, 
alwayé wearing the sama. thick veil, and she 
sat with Maroia in Miss Rochdale’a dainty 
bedroom, watching the preparations for balls, 
dinners, parties, with all the zess of = child, 

It wae in moments like this that Penelope 
heatd ail the gossip and suppositions abous 
Denis Latimar and his fatere. Marois hav- 
ing firet carefaliy pumped her cousin, and 
been absolutely satisfied that Denis Latimar 
and Penslops had not mes, at least not for 
years, took a sort of malicious pleasare in gir. 
ing her information abcuitherich young man 


whom society was pleased to consider ita 


greatest parti of the moment, 

T¢ was by insinnation rather then statement 
that Penelope gathered the idea that Mr. 
Latimar was a constant visitor at the big 
house in Ratland Gate, 

Marcia hada way of ‘casually’ mentioning 
something er other about these visits, chiefty 
because sho had an iden it roused a feeling of 
envy and jealcusy in Penelope's breast. 

“See muss hafe'it,’’ was Marcia's ursharis- 
able thought. ‘Is musi rite her toknowhe is 
sueh a great friend of ours, when he takes no 
notice absolntely of her andherbelongings, I 
expect,” bad been Mien Rochdale's nex} 
thought, “he shirks them. I remember Aunt 
Marian was always weepieg; of comrse, she 
would presume on the sequeintance she had 
years ago with his mother, and bore him to 
death. Azfor Penclope, she is just the hoy- 
denish tonrboy sort of creature! a “man like 
Denis Latimar would detest!” 

Having which opinion, it was very strange 
that Miss Rochdale’should have msrcuvred 
so cleverly thas her little cousin should not 
once oross Denis Latimar’s path during ‘his 
many visita to the house. 

Denis had, in fact, inquired several times 
for Penelope. He had paid a flying visit to 
Latimar Court daring the girl's aheence from 
her home, and had tearnt from Mrs, Des- 
borough that ‘her “‘baby" was staying with 
Mrs. Rochdale. 

Naturally Donie made a point of aking for 
the girl, and expregsed real regret at hig ill 
Jack in always misajng her. 

Penelops had just gene tothe park, or was 
driving with msmms, or was having tes with 


- ‘thie person or that, always somes engagement. 


‘(My little god-sister is a batterfly, I am 
afraid,” the young man thought to himself; 
ut after thig passing regret he thought no 
more. 

The geason came to an end; Penelopa was 
dismissed, having been kept oarsfally in band 
while Denis’s plans were unannounced ; the 
Rochdsles went to Cawea, Mr. Latimar's 
yacht wss to bs thers; and Penelope returned 
to Laburnum Cottage, to fiod everything 
Upside down, and brr delicate, pretty, invalid 
mother in a great state of excitement, 

There was t0 be a general exodus of the 
whole ‘honsehold to the seasiie—qnite an 
unheard-of proceeding! and thsy were to 
stars on the morrow afser her arrival, 





CHAPTER IV. 
Asp the csuz, the promoter of all this 
excitement, wag Denia Latimar, 
Penelope almost stamped her foo} with 





irritation when she heard his name. She had 
grown so tizediof hearing of him, and of having 
Sententious ppseohes.and remarks of bis, which 
were 8s faleely atiributed ‘ag they were cis- 
agreeable, repeated to her that che could 
almost have persuaded herself she ous-and.ont 
disliked this young man whom she had not 
yet seen, 

To her mother's delighted reaountal of all 
that had or how Denis had coms down 
only three days before, and ccolly and calmly 
announced ha had taken a gaite of rooms in 
an botel at Waveton, a tiny litle sea village 
on the south cosst, and bow he had firmly 
bat tenderly inaisted on conveying the invalid 
and her belongings thither without dslay— 
Penelope had nothing but smiles aud kisses of 
appreciation. 

The girl worshipped her .safferiog mather ; 
often she wonld pray that some of her own 
young vitality aud health might ba passed 
into the feeble delicate body to help it ta bear 
the barden of pasion that never Iefs it, So all 
tbat gave pleasure to her mother was pleasure 
to Penelope, 

To Lacie, her siater, she showsd a different 
aepect, 

*T hate all this, Lucie,” she said, passion- 
ately and bitterly. ‘Of couree the sea air 
will do. mother good ; bat we conld have man- 
aged it by ourselves, l am gure. We arse not 
paupers altogether!” 

Lucie had opened her bive eyes, that bore 
only a very faint resemblance to she flashing 
ones. before her. 

‘Why, Pen,” she had exclaimed, ‘' what a 
little fory! What on earth is the matter? 
Why should you objest to let Denis Latimar 
show some litile attention to his mother’s 
oldest and dearesé friend?” 

Penelope frowned. 

*‘Let him show her all the sttention he 
likes ; but it ia no use, Linsis, I hate letting 
him spend his money on all of us in thia way, 
jast—jastas if,” with a burst of petnlance, 
‘we were factory gitls being given a bean- 
feaut or & wayzgoose, or whatever you call is, 
by our employer!" 

Luoie had to.langh a this. 

* You are a comical little thing,” she said, 
and then she Riesed she beautifal flashed face. 
Darling,” she said, wistfolly, ‘don't let 
pride blind your syes; we are poor, Pen, 
horribly poor. Without this thought on 
Denis Latimar’s part is would be impossible 
to give mother.ths change she needa so badly. 
De, Radford cays is will set her up for months. 
We might, of conrae, have got her a weak or 
two somewhere, but stop and think what it 
would have been like. Site would have had to 
go to cheap lo¢égings with one of us only and 
no comforts, and ahe would have fretted ali 
time over the expense all the time. As it 

— 

‘Ag it is!’ Penelope had broken in, ‘'I gee 
all you mean, I- reversde la medaille! Indeed, 
you are right, Lucie, and I am a selfish beass. 
Only,” here the girl had flashed round, 
‘if I am expected to grovel before Danis 
Latimar, snd thank him for al! thia—well, I 
tell you flatly, Lucie, I would sooner die!” 

‘‘Dasr Pen,’ Lucie had hagtensd to say a 
little bewildered by her sister's passionate 
spirit, bat not surprised, for Lucis had long 
ego known that a different natore lived in 
Penelope's beantiful frame to her own gentie 
patient one, “you shall do notiing of the 
sort, and Denia would be tha last to expect 
it. Waittillyou:seo bim. He is an absolute 
gentleman. [0 is impossibie to dislike him,as 
you seem to have. made up your mind to do 
for some reason or other. I wish you had 
met him when you were in London.” 

“T heard quite enough of him, thank yoo,” 
Penelope had said; aud then sho had sat ia 
deep thought fora long time, and the outcome 
of that thonghs was a sudden cleeranca of the 
cloud from her face, and s joyous slight in her 
eyes. 

mi Lucie,” she caid, “I have thought of 
something. If Mr. Latimar likes to pay some 
attention to our mother, 29 you pus it, well 


ead good ; but I think both you and I onght 
to be independent of him, and we can be, 
You know thas on my eighteenth birthiay 
Tam to have fifty pounds from Grendmamma 
Desborough. Well, thatfitty pounds shall go 
to pay onr expenses, yours and mine, while 
we are at Waveton. Walter will aavence you 
the money, and you shail tell Mr. Latimar 
that we will pgladiy accept his kicdness for 
mamma bui nod for ourselves." 

Lucie was rather eghast. 

“But Pen,” ehe remonstrated, ‘that 
money would——" 

-Penelops had setiled the matter by jamping 
off the corner of the table where she had been 
sitting. . 

* Piease say no: more, Lucie. Wa will do 
—_ or Tat least shall mot go to Waveton at 
A ;! 


Liuciebad snasambed, of conree; but as 
Penelops was flitting away onsof the room 
she called ker back, looking rather anxioua. 

“T-wiil teil Denis; and Pen, dear, you will 
be nics to him, not rade or’ 

T shall be jass exactly as Talwayaam to 
everybody. 1 don't know whether I am rude, 
bat'l fancy sometimes I am a little. If I am, 
Mr, Latimar must accept if as a regrettable 
fact which cannot be aliered.” 

Lucie sighed, and looked sffer the gracefal 
figure in a slightly dabions way. There was 
something she did nos quite understand abcut 
the girl, but her mind wes soon ses a4 resi on 
the ecore of vague possititities. 

Penslope was charming to Denis Latimar. 
When he came with the big Latimar.carriage 
to convey Mrs. Desborough to a station nearer 
on the road than Stevenstone, he found the 
girl finttering abouts her mother like a veri- 
table sunbeam, 

‘*Heretis my ‘baby!’ > Now our party is 
quita complete,” Mra. Desborough bad said 
to him, and Penelope had put her {litsle band 
into hig, and smiled at him in that fraakly 
bewitching way of hers. 

“* How d’'ye do ?—at last!” she said. “I 
thought I was never going to ree you, Danis. 
LT hope you don’t mind my calling you Danis, 
We were babies together, you know !"’ 

‘Mind!’ Denia had said, and his strong 
sunburnt fiugers closed over ber little ones. 
‘t Why. we are going to ba the best friends in 
the world, you and I, Penelope. Idon’é re- 
member about our being babies together. I 
rather fancy I have had the staré of yoa by a 
good nine or ten years; but our acgaaintanos 
is @ pretty old one allthe same. I waa only 
looking st your little .red-wheeled cars yeater- 
day. It is the room that used tobe my 
nursery.” . 

With such a beginning, it was only nataral 
that these two young peopis should drift into 
an absolutely familiar friendship. 

Penelope's sudacionsness and sauciness, her 
bright young epiris, her iaughier, ber sanshiny 
chatter, ber whole basntifal individaality, 
were. ai Once new, staréling at first,to Denis 
Latimar; but growing dangeronsiy sweat 
every moment he passed in the . girl’s 
presence, 

He conveyed Mes. Deaborough dowa to 
Waveton and stayed the night, departing 
early the nexi morning, as they all thought, 


of the next few hours*laden wish books, wiih 
fruit, with flowers; and with some very fesble 
exouse about an accident to the machinery on 
board the yachs. 

“T oan’s nee jt for a week. Will yon let me 
stay bere with you?” he asked Mrs, Das- 
borcugh, bia handsome face very tender aa is 
looked as her. 

To such & qnestien there was bas ons 
guswer. Endead, Marian Desborough’s hears 
was overflowing with love and gratitude to 
her Gead friend's fron. 

‘*A week!” Penelope had said to herself 
when she wsd alone, sndehe had growa very 

ala, 
‘ The womsn within hor had been. snddsnly 
aroused, She was not deceived by the exouse 
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She felt a atrange shrill and wild beating at 
her heart when her eyes looked into those clear 
steel grey ones of Denia Latimar. 

She knew, ae she looked, that he was not the 
man Marcia Roshiale had represented him to 
be, that he was something higher and better 
than Marcia Rochdale could ever appreciate ; 
but the poieon of ber cousin's sneers lived in 
her veing, stirring her prond blood to fever heat 
and rebellion. =e 

““When you meet him, if ever you do,' 
Marcia had said, ‘I should advise you not to 
set your osp at Denis Latimar. He knows 
just what sort of thing to expect from a poor 
girl, and,” &9,, &o, 

And this was what ran in Penelope’s brain 
and embittered her thoughts. 

She knew now vaguely in a dim far off way, 
but: true all the same, that she need never 
trouble to ‘‘ set her cap” at Denis Latimar— 
the soul of Denis Latimar had appeared unto 
her soul—the silent speech of sympatby, of 
affinity, of much more, had passed between 
their eyes. 

He was hers already, ina few short hours 
he was hers. And she was going to be blind to 
all this; she was going to push him away 
from her, she was going to shut him out of her 
life as though he had never been. 

‘Could I bear to know the bitter horrible 
things Marcia would say of me ? Oh!'’ cover: 
ing her face with her hands ‘‘ no, no, I should 
die: Far better to keep one's pride—pride ia 
the beat thing in the world! the very beat! 
the very best!” 


* . > oa * 


And that was a week sgo,and so ithad seemed 
to her; but so it did not seem to her any 
longer as she stood looking at her reflection 
in her mirror, staring at her suddenly whitened 
cheeks and anguish. stricken eyes of blue. 

**I—I wanted him to go. I wanted him to 
go," she said to herself in a whisper, as the 
sound of his frank clear voice rang in her ears. 
“I ought to be glad. Why am I not glad?” 

There was a curious pain in drawing her 
breath. She polled a little impatiently at the 
body of her pink frock ; but it was quite loose, 
the pain did rot come from that. 

She shivered suddenly. Should she ever be 
able to rid her mind of the memory of this 
day—the dull grey sea, the dull sky, the 
pouring rain, the gleaming parade, the muddy 
road ; and that stern handsome face, grown 

e with emotion and pain, staring down at 
», the eyes expressing all the heart felt, and 
the lips could not speak ! 

She tarned suddenly from tke mirror, and 
clasped her hands over her face. Tears were 
perilously near; they musé not come yet, they 
must not. 

Quick as lightning she took up a rough 
towel and scrubbed her cheeks. There was & 


spurious glow that wonld last a little while, . 


and she bad heard his footstep running down 
again. She did not stop to allow herself any 
more time to remember now—remembrance 
must come afterwards. Now she must act— 
must finish the destruction of her happiness— 
must carry ont her own tragedy to the bitter 
end— must put the finishing stroke to her own 


undoing. 
Poor little Penelope ! 
(To be continued.) 








Rsne-Forcrot, a student of chemistry, has 
discovered a chemical means for the detection 
of criminals. His compound will render 
visible not only spots of blood, however 
thoroughly washed cff, but even the touch of a 
hand or a naked foot on walls, paper, or foot- 
boards. The lines of the hand that touched 
the wall or door ars brought out with a per- 
fection so great as to enable the recognition of 
any hand. The touch of a finger on a pane 
of glass may thereby be used to detect the 
owner. With such means of detection, will 
there be any possibility of foul crimes much 
longer ? 





JASPER PALLISER’S 
GRANDDAUGHTER. 


im 
CHAPTER XI.—(continued ) 


‘You see, Roderick;” Lord Rossallyn's 
lawyer was @ coarse, vulgar map, but he was 
on terme of sufficient familiarity with his 
noble client to warrant him in addressing 
him by his Christian name, we must be 
prudent. It’s no good buying a pig in a poke. 
Unless the money's sure, you're better with. 
out a wife, for what is a wife but an incum. 
brance, no disrespect to the lady, to a poor 
man? We can’t afford to run risks, my dear 
fellow. You want money; you are eager to 
call the beautifal Mies Danvers and the 
Palliser property yours ; but the one without 
the other ie no good —that is, the lady with- 
out the property is no good—to us. Ha, ha! 
You talked of being married at once, and I 
suppose the trousseau and finery is ordered ; 
but don’t have the family jewels reset, or your 
wedding garments made yet—not till all's 
sure, Old Parker is a fool—not up to the 
time of day—one of the elow-going old school ; 
he ought to have ferreted out this young 
fellow months ago, whether he be Roger 
Palliser’s legitimate son or not.” 

‘Then you believe he is a son of Roger 
Palliser ?"’ oried Rossallyn, in diemay. 

*' It seems like it,” answered Hime, 

‘*Wheugh!” whistled Rossallyn, looking 
terribly put out. “In that case, Hime, I 
must fall back on the widow! Let me see, 
I believe I have a letter from her somewhere, 
I'll look for it, She did talk of coming over 
to England this season.” 

Hime looked at his noble client with a 
queer glance from his black eyes. 

“ Bravo, Roderick! You've always some- 
thing to fall back upon! Look up the widow 
by all means, and put off your marriage with 
the heiress till things are sure. Don't break 
with her, though. It may bejall right, you 
know.” 

** Hope it may be. Mre. Macdonald might 
not be an easy woman to get on with. Miss 
Danvers would give me no trouble. Besides, 
she's the richer of the two, and—a lady,” gaid 
Rossallyn, carelessly. 

“Ah! that goes for something, of course; 
but be prudent, remember all that depends on 
it,'’ said Hime, gravely. ‘‘ Ran no risks.” 

* I'm not likely to forget,” answered Ross- 
allyn, and he shivered and turned pale as a 
certain thought passed through his mind— 
the remembrance of a certain transaction in 
which he had lately been engaged, and which 
he had not confided to Jacob Hime; a trans- 
action’ that had required nerve, diplomacy 
and hardihood, and which, he had learns but 
a week or two before, had been brought toa 
succesefal issue. 

* Risks,” he muttered, as he drove away 
from Jacob Hime’s cffice. “ He little knows 
the risks I have ran, old fox that he ie, 
though he flatters himself he is acquainted 
with all my affairs. Thies has removed the 
great impediment out of my way. Thanks 
to that rascal who came over to blackmail 
me, and to the five thousand I won from 
Plavoski, I am a free man this day!” 

He drew from hie pocket-book a paper and 
read it carefully. Is had been given to him in 
a dirty, obscure little inn, near the docks in 
Glasgow, but a couple of weeks previously, 
by the dark-haired foreigner who bad met 
him on the night of the Derby meeting as he 
was walking home to Chester equare from the 
restaurant where he had dined with his 
racing friends. 


~ 
He had remained in Glasgow till the evening | h 


of the day after he had received it, and had 
made himeelf certain, as he believed, that his 
old acquaintance had left the country for 
America ; and then he had returned to Lon- 
don, a great weight lifted from his shoulders, 
&@ great anxiety removed from his mind, re- 





lieved of a terror that had oppressed him, and 

a danger and difficulty that nad given him no 

= end hampered his plans for many a long 
ay. 

He read the paper through carefully. 

‘*I wonder how—how he managed it? He 
said it was all right, that it was—she wac—— 
Psbaw! what does that matter to me? I had 
no hand in it. He is answerable for that, 
rascal that he ia !"" he muttered; and with a 
hasty, trembling hand he thrust the paper 
back into his pooket-book, and she book into 
his breast pocket, 

‘*T must take good care of ib,”’ he said. ‘14 
may— the fact might be called in question one 
day, but with this I am safe.” 

* was the certificate of a death | 

Following Mr. Hime's advice, when, on the 
day previous to Jim Rogers’ visit to ey oon 
Rosesallyn had rej his intended e, 
though hia manner was as tender and devoted 
ag ever to her, he said nothing more abont fix. 
ing the wedding. day. 

He deplored the length of time business had 
kept him away, and hinted, with spparent 
regret, that in all probability it might yet be 
@ little time ere that business was settled. 

He discussed plans for the future with Nella 
and Lady Vane; but did not urge things for. 
ward as he had done previously, although he 
effected even greater fondnesea for his bride 
than before ; and as time went on, and the 
mysterious paragraphs Howard had fore- 
shadowed appeared in the papers, his doubts 
and fears increased tenfold, though he hid 
them ocarefally from Nella and her aunt. 

‘I must certainly look up the widow,” he 
said to himeelf. “I have her letter in my 
despatoh-box, Ah!” taking ont a gaily 
emblazoned envelope, ‘' herejit is. Les me see. 
What! in England—here! By Jove! Strange. 
I'll go and call on her to morrow. Looking 
foward to meeting me—to seeing me once 
again, is she? Sentimental,soul! Odd how 
mad these American women are afier titles; 
though a cute woman, as she herself would 
say, she would give all she has to be called 
‘my lady.’ Well, I may be able to keep her 


toit, Things look shady for poor little Nella. . 


That hulking Australian seems to have a 
good case. Gad! he'd better marry the litile 
thing if he wine it, console her for my loss, 
and make it w!l right for both of them!” 


CHAPTER_XII. 
‘ TESSA BEARS A VOICE.” 


Tue strangeness—the little ‘ something” 
novel to it in Lord Rossallyn’s manner did 
not eccape Nella, What didit mean? What 
had caused it? she wondered, and more than 
ever was she oppressed by the feeling that 
although Rossallyn professed to love her, 
though in a few weeks, or a month or two, 
she would become his wife, yet that between 
them yawned a great gulf; that in reality she 
knew but very little of him, hardly more than 
she did on the first day of their engagement; 
that ahe only saw the outside of the man, the 
face that he showed to all the rest of the 
world; but that of hia inner self she knew 
nothing—his real character, bis real thoughts 
and feelings were a sealed book to her. 

What all might know of him she knew, but 
nothing more. That deeper, more intimate 
knowledge that a wife ough, or a dear friend 
might have of him she did not 

Vainly she had endeavoured to break down 
the barrier between them, to gain his con- 
fidence, to make herself acquainted with his 
real self; all her efforts had been fruitless, at 
every turn she was bofflied, and a + 
deep despondency was growing up in her 
eart. 

As Jim Rogers had once said to himself, 
Nella was not worldly by nature, but simple, 
loving and sincere. Her training had been 


faulty, Lady Vane had striven to implant her 
own frivolous ideas and sentiments in her 
'god-daughter’s heart, bat hsppily bad not 
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been able quite to succeed in stifliog and de. 
Btroyiag she good qualities and feelings natare 
had endowed her with. 

She felt that for a happy marriage con- 
fidence and love were required. R ssallyn’s 
confidence, she daily felt, she did not possess ; 
and scrupulously polite, gallant and devoted 
to her as he was, she began to doubt if she 
really possessed his love. 
= I don’t think poor Mr. Rogers; Nella's feel- 
a towards Jim Rogershad softened consider- 
ably, would have been so difficult to under- 
stand, and get on with as Roderick is," she 
mused, se Rossallyn, in his usual cold, grace- 
fal, bantering manner had put aside some 
little attempt-ot N-ila’s to win his confidence. 
‘IT don’t think he would have refased—no, 
not refused exactly, but laughed at me for 
wishing to know what tbe business was that 
kept him so long in Sootland, and put the 
question aside without answering it, and as 
if he thought I was jast a little presamizg in 
asking ib. 

‘* Am I never to know what he dces—where 
he goes—how he is engaged ? 

"Aunt Delia says no man likes to be inter- 
fered with or questioned; bat, surely, there 
was nothing to object to in sucha simple query 
as that? 

* Aunt Delia says I am childish and touchy, 
too simple and foolieh; I don’t sec it. I am 
sure if I had asked Mr. Rogers—pshaw! why 
am [ always contrasting Mr. R gers, a man 
= trying to rain me, with poor Rode: 


* Perhaps it is my own faultI do not succeed 
in making bim my friend—perhaps I don’t go 
the right way to work. Why!’ she looked 
hastily out of the window, ‘there is Rode. 
rick! I thought he told me had letters to write, 
and would not be out again this afternoon.” 

She ran to the window and looked out. Per- 
haps her Jover might look up and cee her; 
but no! he passed on, under the very window 
at which she stood, without raising hia eyes, 
turned down a neighbouring street, and was 
lost to vie 7. 

Mrs, Macdonald and her young friend have 
now been more than three weeks at Brighton. 
Tessa had recovered her health and strength 
rapidly, bat was still haunetd by a terrible 
dread of meeting either her unole or Dr. 
Bonnetti, or, perhaps, the strange doctor 
name unknown, whom the two had oalled in 
to visit her in London. 

So strong was this feeling of terror that 
Mrs. Macdonald had been unable to persuade 
— the house or show herself in 
pa Co. 

She paseed her time principally in her own 
little room, and only after dark emerged from 
it, and sat in the baloony before the drawing- 
room windows, from whence she could gaze on 
the starlit ocean and breath fresh sea-breez2a. 

Mrs. Macdonald had become very fond of 
her strangely.found friend, and did allin her 
power to diepel her terrors, and induce her to 
quit her volantary seclusion, 

Tears came into Tesea’s eyes, and she 
seemed so uneeasy when she pressed her that 
at length the good-natured widow desiated. 

Wait till Giovanni comes,” Tessa begged. 
“TI have written to him, and when he comes 
I shall no longer fear; let me remain hidden 
till then, afserwards it shall be different. Let 
people think me—it they think of me at all— 
your companion, your maid even ; then no one 
will find it strange that I remain unseen.” 

“You, my companion, my maid—you 
beautifal creature,” laughed Mra. Macdonald. 
‘| Well! my dear, it shall be as you wish, of 
course; only I hope Signor Giovanni will 
hurry up, and deliver you from your captivity 
sharp. I long to show you to the world, my 
dear, to introduce you to my friends, to see 
you looking happy and enjoying life again. 
Oh! don’s shake your head; you will. Your 
cousin will peraaade you, though I cannot, 
tha! you are safe, and that neither your uncle 
nor anyone elge ca1 harm you any more. Yes, 
my poor dear, you have your troubles, I know 
—bad ones, too—bat sach, that it is better for 











you never to think of them. Hark! there is 
& knook at the door. Visitors! Vamose, as 
we say, my child. Hide yourself quickly, I 
hear them coming upetairs!” 

Footsteps were, indeed, ascending; yet, for 
one instant, Tessa paused, her face paling 
and filling with a look of terror; then, as a 
hand was laid on the door, she fled. The 
visitor was Lord Rossallyn. 

‘At last,’ he cried, eagerly, advancing 
towards Mrs. Macdonald. ‘At last I see you 
again, Welcome, a thousand welcomes to 
England.” 

And he seized Amsnda’s hand and pressed 
it gallantly to his lips. 

She smiled and blashed, well pleased, 

‘*I am very glad to see you, my lord,”’ she 
said with a strong Yankee accent, that 
excitemsnt of any kind invariably heightened, 
and -which smote painfally on Roseallyn's 
fastidious ears, and for which the pleasure 
she expreased at seeing him could not quite 
atone. ‘‘I bad almost feared you had for. 
gotten me; I wrote so——” 

“I only got your lester two days ago,” 
interrupted Rossallyn, eagerly. ‘I have been 
away, and your letter has been lying all this 
time at my house in Chester square, I regret 
to say. You know my wandering habits of 
old. They hardly knéw where I was, or 
whether it would be safe to forward my 
letters or no. Dear Mrs. Macdonald, forgive 
me my apparent neglect. You canno} really 
believe I would have allowed so many days 
to pass without coming to see you had I 
known of your whereabouts?” 

He looked with a glance of the deepest 
solicitade into Amanda Macdonald's face. 
She was far from being implacable, and he 
saw at once from her smile that he was for- 
given. 

Roszallyn's visit was a longone. He and 
Mra, Macdonald found a great de»! so talk 
about. Old days, old friends, old adventures ; 
in all of which Rossallyn seemed to take 
great interest, and to look back to with de- 


light; giving her to understand indireotly | Amanda. 
‘'No,” replied Tessa, almost in a whisper. 


that, since he had quitted America the year 
previous, he had done nothing bat long to re- 
turn, that there was no country he liked so 
well, and no people like the Americans; and, 
aove all, no women he had ever met—in 
America, or elaewhere—to be compared to the 
fair lady with whom he was conversing. 

Hie delicate flattery delighted Mrs. Maoc- 
donald. How delightfal he was, she thought ; 
what a knack he had of putting one a 
thorough good hom»ar with oneself and all 
around; what charming compliments he paid ; 
how polished, handsome, fascinating he was ! 
All the time he was with her, Amanda Mac. 
donald felt in a seventh heaven of glorified 
contentment. 

Is was not till her visitor was gone, and the 
glamour of his cha*ms had begun to fade 
a vay @ little, that being really—as he had 
said—a ‘‘oute" woman, and possessing a con- 
siderable amoant of common sense as well, 
she began to qaestion herself as to the 
sincerity of her noble admirer. 

*Ts’s all very pleasant to be told,” she 
mused; “ but it can't be all trae. It's not 
likely he believes allhe says. No; not mach! 


I can’t help believing him when he's here, and | manage’ 


it's so pleasant to believe him, bat when he's 
gone I, see it can't be true. Guess he's a bit 
of a humbug like the rest of them! Did he 
really only get my letter two days ago? I 
wish T could find out, What a handsome 
man he ig, and yet,” glancing at a photograph 
that stood in a silver frame on the writing- 
table, ‘‘ Bilas’s face is best—it’s so trae. No 
humbug there!" 

She got up, and taking the photo in her 
hand, gez:d at it long and thoughtfally. 

‘*T don’t know how it is,"’ she mused, pen- 
sively, as she looked at it, ‘bat since I lefs 
home I’ve thought a great deal about Silas— 
& great deal more than I have about him—and 
I've missed Bilas awfal! I'll not be in a 
hurry. I'll take time. I'll take Silas's advice 
and not harry.” 


Bhe put down the port ait with a sigh—the 
door into the room opened |slowly, and Tessa 
Varsari entered cautiously. 

She looked round the room, her eyes filled 
with a frightened light. 

‘* Has—has he gone?’ she asked, in a fal- 
tering voice. 

“ Yes, my cesr,” replied Amanda, gaily, 
“There igs no one Lere now, you are quite 
safe. He stayed a long time, didn’t he? 
You've been kept prisoner an unconscionable 
while, An old friend,’ and she blushed a 
little. ‘‘I knew him very well in Amerioa.”’ = 

A look of relief came into Tessa’s beautifal, 
frightened face. 

In Amerioa! Is he an American then ?’’ 
she asked, eagerly. 

‘No, an Englishman,” replied Mrs. Mao. 
donald. ‘‘He was travelling in America, as 
so many Eoglish noblemen do now-a days, 
when I knew him, my child! Sacha charm. 
ing man, Tessa. When that good cousin of 
yours arrives, and you emerge from your 
seclusion I mast introduce him to you. I am 
sure you would like him !," 

*‘ It is odd,’ said Tessa, in a low voice, and 
paused. Sne seemed very a and 
evidently had no} heard half Mrs. Macdonald 
had been saying to her. 

he What is odd, you grave darling?” asked 
she. 

‘*I—I thought—I feli almost positive I 
knew hie voice,” replied Tessas, timidly. 
** What is his name?” 

“He is Lord Rossallyn—the Earl of 
Rossallyn, my dear,’ replied Amanda, linger- 
ing a little over the high sounding title as if 
it pleased her, 

Teasa's face brightened, 

** Lord Rossallyn! Oh! I must have been 
mistaken then. I never knew anyone of that 
name. You can't think what a shock it gave 
me when I fancied I recognised his voice, Mrs. 

why? p hild! Did yoa imagine it 

“Why? poor child! Did yoa C) 
was your uncle or one of his friends?" asked 


** Someone elae—3omeone I have not seen for 
years, and——”' 

‘Ah! poor darling! I underatand,” said 
Mrs. Macdonald, soothingly, for Tessa seemed 
greatly agitated. ‘ Bat it was all fancy, you 
see. Come, sii down now comfortably, and 
we will bavs tes. I'll tell them not to admit 
any more visitors,” 

‘** How kind, how good you are," murmured 
Tessa, gratefally. 

At which Mrs. Macdonald laughed, and 
kissed her, and then rang the bell for tea. 

Meanwhile, Rossallyn returned to his hotel 
in very tolerable spirits, Mrs. Macdonald 
had received him almost more kindly than he 
had expected. She was handeomer than ever, 
and, from a few words in answer to a akilfally- 
framed question he had put to her, he was 
satisfied, richer and more prosperous than 
she was when he had last seen her. 

A polite inquiry after S:laa Bcookfisld and 
hia doings had elicited thia welcome infor- 
mation ; for Armanda did not scruple to laud 
hie basiness qaalities, and to inform her 
admirer how successfal he had been in the 
ment of her affairs. 

“*A handsome woman and a clever woman,” 
he hough, as he strolled home. ‘ Bent on 
being a success and becoming my lady, I see. 
Would it be possible to make anything of her 
in society, I wonder, if I were to do what she 
evidently expects me to do and ask her to be- 
come Lady Rossallyn? I’m glad she’s not 
brought that long cousin over with her. He 
was always in the way before. Jove! she's 
come across just in the nick of time for me. 
I'm safe with her. I've only to speak the 
word, to make her a countess and ‘hive the 
dollars,’ as shey say in her detestable country. 
No mistake about the dollars there. I found 
that out a year ago.” . 

Atter this, scarcely a day passed without 
Kosallyn and Amanda meeting, either at 





her lodgings or in public, and people began to 
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amile knowingly as they watched the couple, | be here sGon, and they'd take ms if they saw 


and obierved the attention the handsome 
Eatl was paying the rich Anierioan widow, 
coupling it with the paragraphs ooncernigg 
the expécted Iaw suit anent the Palliser 
property, and drawing their own oGnclasions 
from what they observed, 

Lady Vane and Nella meanwhile had re- 
tarred fo London. Mr. Parker had requested 
Neia’s presence in town, for, though the 
dvawing of the settlements had been post- 
powed, there was mtch business to be done; 
and thotigh he did not say so to Nelia, the 
poor Old Iawyer was growing daily more and 
more anxious ag to the resdlt of the suit, 
which, is was now a well-known fact, Was 
about to be brought by Jim Rogera against 
hia client for the recovery of the Paliiser 


property. 
(To be continued.) 








AN EVIL DEED. 
ee ee 
(Continued from page 588.) 

“Where is he?" oriéd Dan suspiciously ; 
where's he a-hiding of hicself?”’ 

“T doa’s know,” tried tha bewildered 
woman, “I've nos seen him peince last 
évening. Wait here while I foox throagh the 
house.” 

He dropped into a chair witha grunt ct 
acquiescence, and she left hint ard ran up- 
stairr. Into every room she went, fut no 
Sam appeared. Ab, where had hs gone? 
Had he deserted her? left her to be crushed 
and overwhelmed by the mighty Band of 
justios ? 

She found Dan oat in the ball when she cot 
down again. He was standing looking 
curtously at the boxes which she bad packed 
and placed there the day before, 

sone you a-thinkin’ o’ leavin’? he aeked, 

y 


‘Yea, this morning!'’ was the brief re- 
sponse, and he grinned triumphantly us he 
beard ff. 

** I'm glad I comed down then,” he taid, in 
aly tones. 

“Why? asked Rachael, her syes fixed on 
the busdie of wraps. 

“’Oanee if you'd gous I shouldu’t have got 
nothin’; bat now——” 

‘' Bat now, as is bappens, Sam kas goze!” 
she interrnpted in isy tones, 

‘' How d' yer know?” he snarled, 

“His coat and hat are gone,” she said, 
compneedty, 

* Bo ho’'v sneaked away and left yon to pay 
for his misdeeds?" he said, enecringly, mad 
with disappointment. 

‘‘Hueh!” she aid, sharply. “I won't 
hesr Sam ron down! I know where he’s 
gone and shall econ follow him.” 

Her curiously quict manrer ss she caid this 
gsnbdued the angry man wonderfally, 

““Bat ah I to have nothin’ for all I've 
done?’ he growled, cavagely. ‘I’m quite 


onto” pocket, and shall most likely be nabbed | 


for keepin’ the detectives away from Sam.” 
Rachael looked at him ecornfully, but, after 

& minute's consideration, walked into the 

kitchen and came hack with a smal! cach-box. 


‘* There's a hundred potmda in that!” she ; 
ead, quickly. ‘*I had it ready to tuke with | 


me, Sam has all the rest with him. Will 
that do?"’ 

“Ts'pose go,” he grambled, though really 
he was astonished and delighted s$ the sum; 
* bat,” cunningly, ‘I must count it." 

“Be quick then. ‘Tis easy enough to do, 
it’s all in notes.” 

_Bhe stood looking at him grimly, watching 
his staking fiogers turning over the fimpy 
bite of paper, 

“Right!” he eafd, stofiing them into a 
dirty oid pooket.book, and dropping the box 
con ground. 

“ May aswell go now, I e'poe? They! 


| Life was 
i hopelessly, 


me." 

"Oh, yes, gol” she said, quickly. “I'vea 
lot to do, and shall.be glad éo be alone.” 

‘* You'll bs off too, eh?” be asked, pausing 
on the sicpa. 

She turned her hard, stern face to him,-and 
@ wintry smile played round her thin lips. 

“Yes, I shan’t be long ‘here after you are 
gone,”’ she said, coolly, and slammed the 
door in hia face, watching him afterwards 
from.tae siudy window, unil he turned a 
corner and disappeared. Then she burried to 
@ great desk, and pulled open a drawer at the 
Bide, 

“As I thought,” she muttered. “ Alb his 
money still hexe! Poor Sam! he looked 
qaeer last night, Ah, that outsed:drink! I 


in my right mind. Perhaps ‘tia betier, 


would certainly have been his fate otherwise.” 


ous into the kitchen. 
“ Whats of that girl?” she suddenly cried, 


up, gazed fixedly at it for some little tixoe. 
‘* How innocent.it leeks! how barmless |’ 


walking hurriedly about the room. “ Saali I 


Grearily. ‘ No,no! I conld not, I. dare not. 
Bat is he dead? Ay, that am certain of. 
He went to that horrible place Jest night, I 


thought me eafe asleep. Some deadly fascina- 
} tion seemed to draw him there. Yes!’’ she 
; ctied aloud, in wild tones, ‘I seem to seehim 
; lying in that dreadfal orchard io hia lest deep 
sleep. Sam dear !''—looking beforeher fixediy, 
aa though she canld see cher guilty brother— 
“Til join you soon, sud.in the same way. Ii's 
bat fair:that we skould die by this.” 

Her hand had ctoisn up to ths:-bosom of her 
dress. She drew forsh o tiny bottle, fall of a 
purplish liqnid, and held ié up to the iight. 

‘* Last time! lass time!” she muttered, 8 
strong shudder passing over ber. Ab! how 
| unsuspectingly she drank shatcoffee ! Palling 
| ont the eark, ahe emptied the whole of the con- 
, temte into the whisky, and Mfting she glass to 
| her lips, drank the mixiare down at one galp. 
; ‘Let them coms now!” she cried, fiercely. 
fe i rae come! Wehave bafiled them, Sant 
| en: ” 
| A glassy look came into the hard grey eyes. 
| Ske raised ber hand.in a bewildered way to 
| 
| 
| 





her forehead, and staggering across the rcom, 
sank, with e strange wild cry, falllengthon to 
alow couch beneath the window, 

> Da 


Barbara, leaning back pale and exhausted 
i in her chair, after her night of fevered unrest, 
had fallen into an uneasy slumber when she, 
teo, waa disturbed by Dan's hasty, imperative 
knocking. Who could it be st. that hour ? 
she wondered with wild excitement. Saorely 
Guy must have discovered the cheat that had. 
| been practised upon him, had found out that 
she was still in the old house, and, barnieg 
with indignastion,.had come. to.deliver. her ous 
of the hands of her cruel.gaolera. 

She heard the great door open and shut 
efter a time, distiognished faintly the sound 
of voicas, but, alas! no footsteps approached 
; the cellar, and with a feeling of bitter dis- 
| &ppointment she came to. ths conclusion shat 
is could only bave been Mr. Giaiater returned 
—— one of the early waike he wae so fond of 
taking, 

Once again the door banged, then a great 
j Btillneas seemed to fali over she. house, and the 
| girl, aad and drooping, went back ¢o her chair 
again. Worn ont with watehing and waiting, 
sbe laid her tired head back againat the bard 
wood, and. burst into a passion of bitter tenrs. 
i so very ‘hard and gad, she thought 
By-and.by, she supposed, they 








She pushed the drawer in again, gave one ; 
long, lingering look round theroom, and passed | that. She could hear the twittering of the 


would come and take har away—ibat sullen. 
faced snesring man,and his harsh-tempered 
Sister. 

Sae would make one etrngelefor izeedom, 
she determined, clenching ber lissle handa 
firmly, aud closiag her.lips:ia a resolute bine. 
Hark | was that a step.above? No, she same 
deathly stiliness prevailed. Had they deserted 
her—gone away and left ker to dia of hanger 
and thizes ? ts 

Gay was far tage in London seeking 
for her, sho knew. He might stay there daye 
and months, only coring back to find bia 
little Barbara—how? The horror of the 
thought was almost.too much for her. Sie 
started up again; aud with besting heart.and 
weary, -heavy limbs crept slowly over to the 
doorand beai-against.it with her icail,amall 


“ Me, Glaister !" she cried. ‘ Mrs. Bax: 


might have prevented him if I had been| hand 
though, than to die by the hangman’s hand, ag; #ram!" but only the echo of her own sad, 


despairing ory came in return. 
ea, they had deserted her, she was sure of 


merry birds onteife that elit in the wall; she 
oould hear the:fainé rustling of the jeaves, 


standing with her hand resting heavily on the| the gentle sighing of the summer wind, but 
tuble.  Pahaw tlet her liethere. They'll find} that was all—that-was.all | 

her soon enotgh.”’ Drawing a glawe to her, aha € 
filled it oarefally with whieky, and bolding it| prison,to stand once again in the firec fresh air, 


Oa! how she yearned to leave that hated 


to hfs her eyes to the cloudless bine vault 
of heaven! Bat no, euch joys were not 


she muttered, putting it down at Iact, and|for her. She was to Jinger on ia ‘that 


awful ceilar—alione, ancsared for, antil at last 


tive on when Sam ia gone?” sha mused,|the awfal torment of hunger and thirst an- 


patisfied should drive her mad and frantic, 
end senseless she should end her wretehed 
exiatenos by éashing herself against the hard 


know, a tims aftez time be bas done whenbd | stone wall, or rennisg that terrible knife over 


there on the tabie iato her poor, weak heart, 

"No, no!'’ she oried, aloud, an unntterable 
horror filliag her swess soul, a feeling of 
shame taking pogsegsion of her, breass for 
allowing such thoughta to fill ber mind. 
“Ged grant me strength to die bravely at 
His own appointed time |" 

She had buried her poor little pale face in 
her hands, but. dropped them suddenly, for 
once agsin, with a heavy oras?, the great door 
was burat open. She could hear the scund of 
many fees in the hail above, the muratur of 
many voiess. All st once, one above all the 
others, fresh and clear and stropg, rang ont 
distinctly, — p 

“They have escaped ud!” it cried, in dis- 
appointed tones, 

Soe knew shat voiee. 

‘*Gay! Gay!" she shricked, and feil faint- 
ing on the ground. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
RE- UNITED, 


Wun the obild recovered conscionsnesaehe 
was no longer in the hated collar, bus lying 
on the sofa. in the sitting-room, close to the 
wide-open window. A geniie hand was-bath- 
ing her forehead, a.strong etm was holding 
her as if it woaid never les ber.go. A feeling 
of great and sweet content eicle over her ae 
she fels shat firm embrace, She mmiled 
sofily, aud opencd:- her tized bine eyes, 
‘“‘Gay!' she -whispered, iearmg simost 
that is was @ strange, sweet dream, that in 
another moment she should_reaily awake-and 
fiad heracit back.in ber former dismal, abode. 
Not long. did ahe-so fear, A+ the oze iender, 
whispered word the arm round her waist 
tightened ita olasp, and Gay, stooping his 
handsome head, lett kica after kies on her 
sweet lips. 

‘Oh }” she gasped, colouring hotly, for she 
had jaas discovered that Guy's father, 400, 
was there, standing looking down. at her with 
deep commisération in hia honesteyes, ‘ itis 
Gay then!" 

Father and son laughed happily at that. 

* Yes, dazling onel” cried Gay, stroking 


back the soft, brights curls, ‘I am here— 
never to leave you-egain |" , 
_ ‘Aad 1?" pain Boaverie, dropping dows: 
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baside her. “Will you Kiss your old dad, 
littie ont?” 

Shyly and sweetly Barbara slipped her 
weak arms round his neck and complied with 
his request. 

Bouverie jumped up then. He saw how 
white and upset she-was, and judged rightly 
that the best thing was to leave her alone 
with Gay. 

“Take her home, lad, in the phc‘on,"’ he 
said, softly. * Peveril and Grey, and—and 
the polices are waiting for me at the gate. 
Tuere’s 2 littie more digagreeable work to do, 
and we'd best get itover at-onces.”* 

Barbara started at hia words, and clarg to 


Gay. 

“Ah! where are they?’ she cried, in a 
terrified whieper. 

Guy saw that it: was wisest fo tell her their 
solemn news at once. 

“The woman we found here dead, my 
deareet,” he eaid, quickly, ‘‘ she had poisoned 
berself. The man is nowhere to be found; bat 
we are pretty eure, from papers of his that we 
havecome across, where to look forhim. ‘We 
cathe with a warrant for their arrest.” 

‘ Ah, why ?" oried the child, growing very 
pale, 

‘t Because, by the help of a clever detective, 
we have-discovered that they are guilty of a 
a murder commitied thirty years 
agot’ 

“Murder! marder?” she faltered, starting 
up, ‘*and he my father!” 

* Nay, dear!” cried Guy, hotly, throwing 
his arms round her, “ be was never that." 

“ Really ?’ she questioned, feverishly. 

“ Yes, child,” broke in Bouverie, ‘Guy is 
right. I'm cff now, boy. Peveril will he 
getting impatient.” 

“Oh, where ishe ?”” cried Barbara, quickly, 
looking hastily round. 

Bouverie emiled. 

‘““When he heard that you had fainted he 
thought it best not to bother you with his 
presence. ‘Tell her,’ he said to me, ‘ that I 
shall look forward to meeting her at the 
cotiaze,”’ 

“Then he—he has not seen me?" whispered 
the obild, shyly, 

“Not yet ; but he’s jast longing to. Takeher 
away from here, Guy, atonce. The drive will 
do ber more good than anything else."’ 

He bent, and kiseed the lovely face again, 
thea marched away down the avenue with a 
ight hears and a beaming face, though he 
sobered down a« little as he neared the waggon- 
ette waiting for him, and remembered the dia. 
agreeable errand on which they were bound. 

Grey, the little deteutive, looking none the 
worse for his incerceration, was talking 
eagerly to the two policemen who were to 
accompany them; bat Peveril was watching 
eagerly for his friend, and 33 he sprang into 
hia place, showered a number of questions on 
bim 

‘' Better now,” said Bouverie; “ asked for 
you, old chum,” 

“Did she really?” exclaimed Peveril, 
delightedly. ‘ Sweet child, 1’m jast dying jo 
eeo her!" 

‘‘Well it won't be long before you do,” 
orisd Bouverie, contolingly. “ Gay’s going 
to drive her home now, Wonder how long 
they'll take to get there under the circum. 
asances 7” 

The two. old friends exchanged knowing 
Icoks, and subsided into. low, amused 
chuokisa. until, the waggonette tursing into 
tha’ road, leading to the old mine-house, 
brought back to them the painfal natare of 
their errand, and they beoame grave and 
eilen}. 

e * * * * 

‘*Oome Garling!" orice Gay, softly, when 
his father bad left them, ‘ come,away from 
this dismal place at once!" 

Gladly the girl ross, and allowed him to 
wrap ronnd her she cloak which he had found 
in the hall, 

“T have no hat” abe seid, with a faint 
laugh, “I'll go and fetoh it,” ; 


} mervousty feasting Tess she should by any 


Nay, satay here!” ho cried hastily, 


chance behold that ghastly seprciacte in the 
kitsben, “ Pirere ia ona in the hall.” 

He brought if back and placed it gently on 
her sunny curls, atooping and Kissing her 
fondfy as he did sc; then, holding*her hand 
fiemiy, he fed her out and acroes the hall, 

“Why, there is my big box!’ cried the 
chifd, stopping suddenly. “Atl my clothes 
will be in that, Guy.” . ; 

Then we'll take it with us,” ha decided, 
still drawing her on, o1t into the summer 
morning. ‘ Jamesia in the phaston, he shall 
oome back for it,’’ 

“Oh, bow glorions to bs ont sgain!” 
murmured the chiid, lifting her pale face to 
meet the fresh moorland breez2, ‘Guy, I 
should have died if I had stayed there much 
Tongez!"’ 
sicualy shuddered, and pressed her hand 

sly. 

“TI shall never like to think of that time, 
Sweetheart,” he oried, passionately, “But 
never mind,” with a tender loving smile, ‘I 
have you safe now.” 

When they reached the phacton Guy des. 
patched James back to the house, giving him 
a few directions in low cautious tones. 

‘ Yoasir,” said James, touching his hat, 
“ TIl get a cart from the farm over there, and 
be after you almoat immediate.” 

Gay nodded and turned to lité the girl into 
the phaeion, taking a Jong time to settle 
her. comfortably. 

‘‘ Whats a sweet young lady,’’ mustered 
James, gazing after the little phaston 
admiringly, ‘I reckon as.how Mr. Gay just 
worships her. Don’t think they'll reach 
‘ome afore me, even with stvh a good 
start!” 

As soon a3 they were off; driving slowly for 
fear of tiring Barbara, as Guy explained to 
her, she slipped her little band in her lover's 
end aeked.eagerly to hear all about what had 
happened up in London. 

The great blue eyes opened wider and 
wider in amezcment at his startling sale, and 
when he finally reached the capture of Grey's 
persecutors, she sat right up and listened 
with a bright. eager .giance and fiashed 
cheekg, 

“Oh, Gay, how wonderfaf!” she cried, 
olaeping her hands tightly. “Poor Mr 
Grey 1 And to-think he was Ambroseall that 
time.’ 

“ Yes, it was surprisiog,” answered Gay, 
looking a¢ her anxiously, and pushing her 
gently back. upon her cuvhions, “bat you 
mustn’’ excite yourself, darling. Come," 
slipping hie arm round ber, ‘tell me your 
tale now, chifd.”’ 

Barbara shrank back, but reading the eager 
wish in his datk eyes, she braced herself to 
the disagreeable recital, planging bravely into 
her tale, and omitting nothing. 

‘And they were to take you: away this: 
morning |" cried Guy, drawing her olose to 
him, and leaving the plump pony to his own 
devices. ‘Ob, child, if I had not come! ”’ 

Barbara emiled very contentedly. 

“ Bat you did, dear,’ she said, nestling up 
tohim. “I fels you would,” 

Guy wae ‘silent for a time, looking straight 
over the motionless pony’s head, and musing 
gratefully onthe wonderful way in which they | 
had been helped. 

Barbars, too, wad silent, casting shy anxious 


misohievoutly. ‘The future Mes. Gay 
Bonverie!” 

‘Foolish boy !"’ pouted Barbara, dimpling, 
and DBiuehing dezpiy. “And look here, 
Gay,” with = joyous little faugh, ‘‘ don’t you 
think the pony is quite rested now ?”’ 

Guy flushed at the domure questior, 

“Give you my word of honour!” he onied, 
langhingly, teizing the reins, ‘'I thought we 
Were going on-all the tims, Weil, anyway, 
we haven’s been long !"” 

‘* Haven’ we?” ozied tha child, maliciously. 
‘* Well, how is it that James is hore before 
us?” nodding towarda the gate of the cpttage 
where James had just reined up his stardy 
pony. : 

“ Barbara,’ remarked Guy, wiih comic 
dignity, "if you make fon of me I shall 
kish you before James!—ay, and Mrs 
Doidge, and the maids!” 

Barbara grew nervous at the siern threat, 
for be looked quite capable of carrying.it out. 

**Don’é ba long, child!’’ whispered Guy, 
when she had spoken to Mra. Doidge and the 
beaming. maids, and thauked them sweetly 
for their warm welcome, 

The giztl was half-way upstaira eg be ran 
after her to prefer his request, but she turned 
and smiled saucily at him. 

‘*T must change my dress, please,’ she 
said, soleronly, ‘‘I feel so untidy ; but,” genc- 
rously, *'I won't be long.” 

*' She ought to lie down and have a good 
sleep, Mr. Guy,’ putin Mrs. Doidge, reproach- 
fully, from above. ‘* Look at them pale 
checks! Come, Miss Barbara, dear, you shall 
lie down upstairs, and havea goodrest. Mr. 
Guy,” reprovingly, '* must be patient.” 3 

‘Very well,” said Gay, with a pathetic 
sigh and a mournful glance, admirably cal- 
culated to melt the heart of ihe moet obdurate 
maiden, which Barbara was not. She yielded 
at once, for sha bad not tha heart to shut 
herself up away from him. 

‘‘ I'm nos tired now,” the esid, rebsiliously. 

“And if you are, there's ths sofa in the 
sitting room,” pu’ in Guy, innocenily, “ it's 
very comfortable.” 

Barbara laughed wickedly, 

“T'd like to try that sofa,’ she said, 
promptly. “I'll be down in ten minntes, Gay.” 

She followed Mrs. Doidge then to the pretty 
room which the worthy woman had chosen 
for her. sweet young lady; and Guy, with & 
happy facs, hurried away to wheel the sofa 
olose to tha open window, place a great bowl 
of rozes on «@ little low table near, and order 
an imprompta Jitile lanch in readiness for 
his idol’s coming, 

In the stipulated time the child appeared, 
refreshed and strergthened by her hasty 
toilette, and looking charming in a little 
pimple cream gown, which admirably set cff 
her bright curls, great blue eyes, and rosebud 
complexion. 

How merry they were over that delightfal; 
informal Iuncheon. Guy waited. assiduously 
oa the pretty animated child, hardly even 
taking hia eyes from the sweet, flashed face, 

* Oh, Tam. so happy!” she raid, with a 
great, contented sigh, when Mis. Doidge had 
taken away the lancheon-tray, and they were 
alone once more. 

“t And. sired,” putin Gay. ‘Lie down and 
go to sleep," 

“‘T’'m.not a bit sleepy!” she declared; but 
Guy would not believe her, and taking up a 
book commenced to read alond to her. 
Presently.the white lids closed, the breath 





glances at the young man, and trying to make 
up ber mind to say something, 

“Well, little one?'’ said Gay, suddenly, 
bringing back ‘his eyes to her face, and seeing 
the wisrfal‘icok. 

“Guy,” she said, a litile sadly, ‘I'm glad 
that awfol man waa not my father; bué, but 
don’t laugh at me, dear, who amI? I should 
like to know-s0 much.” 

Gay burst into a hearty langh, and dropped 
the reins altogether to take her face between; 
hia great hands and turn her towards him. 


came softly and regularly between the parting 


lips. 

She wasfast asleep and Gay, dropping his 
book, sat watohing her with a very tender 
light in his dreamy brown eyes. 





QHAPTER XXXIL 
FATHDR AND DAUGHTER, 


T nny found him—Parker, the surderer and 
guicide—lying face downwards on the sweet 











‘Shall I téll you who you are?” he said, 


lush graas under the trees in the old orchard, 
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Yes, in his mad fi:, he must have stolen from 
the house, tramped all the long weary way t0 
the Mine house, h the blinding rain, 
the sullen thunder and flashing lightning, and, 
reaching the scene of his former awful orime, 
must have determined there and then to put 
an end to his miserable, guilty existence. 

Grey, springing out of the waggonette, was 
the ficat to reach nim, and stooping, took from 
— clenched hand a tiny purple-hued 

otile. 

“He has taken the same poison as the 
sister,’’ he cried out to the awe-stricken men, 
who came harrying up, ‘and I verily believe 
"tis the same mixture they gave their poor 
Victim long ago | "’ 

** Is he quive dead ? ' asked Bouverie, breath- 
lesaly. 

“ Yes, sir, quite,” was the quiet reply. 

Peveril, wisn eclemn face, bent down, and 
gently lifting the body, tarned the man's face 
upwards. He had atretched ont his hand to 
loosen his coat; bat looking at she ghastly 
face, he started back with a low ory. 

“ What is it, old cham?” said Bonverie, 
quickly. 

“I know him, man! I know him!" gasped 
Peveril. “ 'Tis that fellow—Gordon, who had 
the shanty next to ours years ago, when— 
when she—my wife was alive.” 

“ Bo itis,” said Bouverie, slowly. “ Q ier I 
didn't recognise him when I saw him.” 

* Ah, the dress is diffsrent,” said Peveril, 
thoughtfally, ‘and its many years ago, re- 
member. Why, ‘twas before Rath was—was 
mardered, and my little daughter disappeared. 
He and hie sister only left the camp a few 
days before that happened.” 

His voice dropp2d while he spoke of hia 
young wife's awful death, and a very sad look 
oame into his kind‘y eyes. 

Grey, who had knelt down by the still body, 
and was overhauling the pockets, here sprang 
up, sho to them all a folded paper. 

** What's that?" asked Bouverie, quickly. 

“Don't know, sir, haven't looked yet; but 
I guess it’s some sort of a confession, A 
murderer generally commits the fatal error 
of writing a nice little acsount of his crime or 
crimes." 

He handed the paper to Peveril, who was 
nearest to him, and begged him to open it and 
see what it contained. 

Rousing himeelf from bi: paiafal reflections, 
that gentleman anfolded ‘the docament, and 
glanced cariously at it. 

* Not much here,” he said, putting on his 
eyeglasses. ‘It seems to be divided into two 


“It ia a confession, then!" cried Grey, 
triumphantly, “‘ and she's been as foolish as he. 
G2 on, sir.” 


“I hereby confess and swear," read out 
Peveril distinotly, ‘‘that thirty years ago I 
murdered Miss Heriot, by administering a 
deadly poison to her, and that her body was 
afterwards thrown into the shaft of the old 
disused mine, Her sister—Maude Heriot—we 
took with us to Australia. She yet lives.” 

“ Signed, 
* Samvert Parkes, 
“ RacusL Parkes.” 


“‘Orime number one,’’ murmared the little 
detective, ‘ Now for number two.” 

“Eb! what's this?” Peveril, hia 
face growing very white. ‘' I—I can’t read 
it. Bouverie, old friend, you take it!" 

Fiiled with astonishment, Bouverie caught 
the paper, and with one apprehensive glance 
at his trembling friend, read out Parker's 
second confession,— 


** And I also confess that at the Gold Dig- 
gings I murdered the wife of John Peveril. I 
Knew of the large amount of gold he had in 
his shanty, I was poor and desperate. I 
determined that his fortane should be mine. 
We left our shaniy. and went away to the 
nearest town. Toere Rachael stayed with our 





dumb charge, and I returned by stealth to 
accomplish my end. I reached camp by 
night, and lay hid until the hour when I knew 
well Peveril would be away at work. As you 
know, I was succesafal ; bat I awear I should 
never have murdered Mra. Peveril had she 
kept quiet. Tae child I took with me to pay 
Peveril oat for many a alight I had received 
at his hands. We were wonderfally fortunate 
in elading suspicion. We reached the nearest 
seaport, and sailed for America. There we 
lived for many years, until, aided by Peveril's 
store of gold, I had become a rich man. 
Then a sudden, wild longing seizing me, and 
besides, emboldened by the length of time 
that had elapsed since we left the old country, 
I have returned to England, and, ever urged 
on it might seem by some awfal power, have 
settled down not far from the scene of my 
ficas awful crime. My faithfal Rachael 
implored me earnestly to stay in America, but 
I woald not. I told her to stay there if she 
was afraid. She utterly retased to leave me. 
‘We will live and die together, Sam,’ was her 
answer to my sneer. 82 here we are living 
close to the old Mine house, having ever with 
us the sister of one victim, the daughter of 


another ! 
‘* Signed, 


“ Bamozt Parker 
**Racuagt Pasxker ” 


“Why! why! old friend!” stammered out 
Bouverie, dropping the paper, which Grey 
picked up aad osrefally folded, “our sweet 
little Barbara, Gay's dear love, is your own 
daughter! Think of that!” 

PeveriJ, pale and trembling still, took his 
friend's hand io his, and raised hia eyes 
heaven wards. 

‘I thank thee, Heaven, for shia great 
biessing!’’ he marmared. 

Then a sadden fury seizing him, he glared 
down at the murderer's body. 

‘To think that he has escaped us!" he 
cried, angrily. 

“ Nay, old chum,” said Bouverie, gravely, 
‘*he has gone before a higher tribunal. Come 
home with me now and see our little daugh- 
ter.”’ 

Peveril moved away at that, a smile chasing 
the cloud from his brow. 

“To think of that!”’ he muttered, letting 
Bouverie lead him towards the carriage. while 
Grey stayed behind a minute to give some 
instructions to the policemen about the body. 
*‘On! Bouverie, when I hurried away this 
morning, refasing to intrude upon the poor 
fainting child, I little dreamed is was my own 
—_e I was leaving!" 

“That accounts for my impression that I 
had seen her before!" cried Bouverie, 
suddenly, when in company with Grey they 
were driving rapidly homewards. ‘‘ Why, she 
is the living image of her sweet mother! How 
stupid of me!” 

Peveril flashed up. 

“Ia she really, old friend?’’ he asked, 


eagerly. 
‘Wait, and see her,” was the emphatic 


answer. 

Then, noticing how agitated and disinclined 
for conversation was Peveril, he turned to the 
little detective, and, in low tones, made 
inquiries as to the proceedings necessary to 
be taken as regarded the two suicides, 

“Inquest, sir,” whispered Grey; “that’s 
all, I sbiok, it you'll drop me at Horrabridge 
station, I ll taxe the next train to Plymouth. 
I want to ses Symons, and I haven's any 
time to lose. ’ 

Bouverie exclaimed at this arrangement,— 

*' Nonsense!” he said. ‘‘ Come home with 
us, man, and have & good rest,”’ 

Grey smiled. 

‘I never want much rest,” he said; ‘‘ and 
I should like to get all finished up.”’ 

Boaverie reflected for a minute, 

“When do you go up to London?’ he 
asked, slowly. 

“To.morrow, ag soon as the inquest is 
over.” 


“Then we'll all go together; a change will 
do us good. And my firat care must be to get 
possession of poor Mande Heriot.” 

“ay.” Grey, qaietly. “Lucky we 
found the address amongst his papers.” 

“Toen we have to see Levison and 
Rsbecoa." 

Grey smiled. 

“Well, I'll go with you, sir; but I mast 
get off to Plymouth now, Ihave an idea that 
I may lay my hand on old Dan.” ; 

**Not you!” laughed Bouverie, pulling up 
at the station, and allowing Grey to descend ; 
‘* he’s too slippery!" 

Grey shook hia head, and hurried away ; 
and Bouverie, whipping up the horses, bowled 
on rapidly towards the cottage. 

James came out as they drew up at the 
gate, and to him his master flang the reins ; 
then slipping his arm in Peverils, led him 
rapidly indoors. 

*Btop! stop!” cried Peveril, when they 
stood jast outside the drawing-room door. 
‘‘Lord! how my heart is beating! Think 
what ii is, Bouverie, to see my daughter again ! 
—the child I thought was lost for ever!"’ 

Bouverie waited a minute, then pushed 
open the door softly, and entered. 

Gay held up his hand in warning, for the 
child was still asleep. 

“C m:; here, lad,” whispered his father. 
‘* Lieten to our glorious news!" 

Peveril's eyes were fixed on the sweet, 
peacafal face—he could not speak; bai, 
Bouverie, in hurried, agitated tones, soon 
made his astonished son acquainted with the 
wonderfal tale. 

‘Oh, splendid!"* cried Gay, when a warn- 
ing sign from Peveril made him turn. 

The girl was awaking. With one stride, 
Gay was beside her. 

** Darling 1” he said, in clear, distinct tones, 
kaeeling beside the bewildered child, ‘‘some- 
thing most strange and delighttal has hap. 
pened while you were asleep! I have found 
out who you are.” 

Oa, Gay!” cried the ‘soft, startled voice ; 
ee tell me what you mean! Who 
am I?” 

Then’ saddenly she was taken in a strong 
man’s loving embrace, and a trembling voice 
or 


ied,— 

“You are Barbara Peveril ! my own little 
daughter!” 

The child had heard Peveril'’s sad story 
from Gay. It flashed into her mind at once, 
and she looked eagerly, longingly, at the kindly 
brown face of him who held her. 

“What! the poor little baby daughter?” 
she oried, 

‘* None other!” emphatically, 

Then, with a low, glad cry, Barbara flang 
her arms round hie neok, and her awee) lips 
met his in a long loving kies. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE SOUND OF WEDDING BELLS, 


Tue inquest was over early nextday. Gay 
and Barbara, coming in from a long, glorious 
ramble, found their respective fathers deeply 
engsged in conversation with Grey, who h 
come to tell them the verdict—“ Felo de se—” 
and express his readiness to start for London 
at any hour. Barbara peeped in ficet, and 
setiag her father there, ran across to him, and 
laying her curly bead down on his shoalder, 
thrust her tiny hand lovingly into his. 
“My daughter, Grey,” cried Pcveril, 
proudly, ‘ Barbara, this is the clever gentle- 
man to whom we owe all our happiness.” 
If Barbara blashed, why, so certainly the 
little detective tarned lively beet-root colour 
at Mr. Peveril's speech. 
‘‘My dear sir!” be remonstrated, then 
with a little twinkling smile, ‘ May old 
Ambrose be permitted to offer his sincere 
congratulations, Misa Peveril ?" 





. Barbara blashed a little more, and ranning 
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over to him, seizei his hand and shook it 
heartily. 

“Thank you!” she oried. “Ob, Mr. 
Grey, I was astonished when I found that 
you and Ambrose were one and the same 


WGey looked extremely gratified. 
“Bo was Betty, Miss,” he said, laughing ; 
“ ghe and the women here can't believe it." 
‘Now, darling,” cried her father, ‘ran 
away and put your things on. We mast 
start soon.” 


—aidaaidiaikhn. 
daughter, a a, 
“To Lenten, pet. To rescue poor Miss 
Heriot from Dr. Bonner's clatcher.” 

‘*Ah, yes, poor thing!” murmured the 
girl, pityingly. 

‘* Mes. Doidge has packed you a box,"’ went 
on Peveril, with a aly glance at Guy; ‘bat 
you'll have plenty of shopping to do in the 
grea’ city.” 

“Why, father?” asked Barbara, inno- 


ently. 

“Why?” echoed Bouverie, mischievously. 
“Oan a young lady get married without a 
great deal of shopping beforehand ?”’ 

‘‘Oh!” oried the girl, with scarlet cheeks, 
and ran out of the room, 

The two fathers smiled delightedly, and 
Gay, with an amused glance, followed Bar- 
bees, Sa and caught her on the upper 
landing. 

“ Are your cheeks cool yet?" he laughed, 
kissing her over and over 0, 

‘‘Oh, how can they be if you behave so!”’ 
she pouted, 

‘* Because,’ he said, coolly, ignoring the 
reproach, ‘I’m going to say something that 
may redden them again.” 

‘Then don't say it,” promptly. 
fancy for looking like a milkmaid ” 

‘Do you know the directions Mrs. Doidge 
has had given her?” he went on, stroking 
her hot cheeks. 

“Nol” the big eyes ss wide, 

‘To polish up the house while we are 
away in readiness for the} bride and bride- 

“Gay!” indignantly. 

‘Yes, child. The two dada have settled 
that we shall be married in London, and 
come here for our honeymoon, while they 
make all preparations for our voyage to Auz- 
tralia. Toat is, it you like the ides, darling. 
Do you?” anxiously. 

She tossed her pretty head slightly, and 
twisted away from him. 

‘*I—I don’t think I want to be married in 
such a hurry,” she said, coquettishly. 

"Barbara!" giving her a little shake. 
“Do you know that we sail in six weeks for 
Melbourne?” 

“Well!” aggravatingly. ‘We oan wait 
till we get there." 

‘Do you maan that?” bending hie hand. 
some head and ae in despotic tones. 

“Of course I do, Gay. Let me go. I shall 
be late.” 

“Oh, very well," said Gay, coldly, releasing 
her. ‘' I must sappose you don’t like me.’ 

He walked away to the great landiog win 
dow, and stood with his hands thrust in his 
pockets, gazing gloomily out, while his little 
lady-love, with a naughty feeling of satisfac. 
tion, tripped off towardg her room. 

Arrived on the threshold, she paused, and 
glanced shyly back. He was looking very 

ave, nay, even sad; and a feeling of hot 
ndignation sgsinst herself stole into her 
loving heart. How could she be so cruel to 
him, when he, her trae love, had brought 
such unspeakable happiness to her, making 
lite one long summer day! With a little 
ae of her foot she tarned and ran back to 

m 


“Gay,” she said, emphatically, slipping her 
hand into his, “I’m horrid! I—TI'li do any- 
thing you like, ay, even if you wanted to 
marry me to-morrow and talked of going to 
Timbuotoo |" 

Gay laughed at her tragic tones, 


“ T’ve no 





“Well, I didn’s quite ask that, sweet- 
heart,” he oried, drawing her to him. 

“No, bat I’m ready to do the other,” she 
murmured, unintelligibly, hiding her hot face 
against his light grey coat. 

“That's a darling!” heartily. ‘Hs! 
there’s the dad calling. Run, Barbara! 
they'll be in a fidget if we mias the train.” 

‘Your fault, sir, if we do,” she retorted, 
flying off. 

* * + . _ 

Dr. Bonner's private asylam for cases of 
mental aberration was a large, square red- 
brick abode, standing in its own stiff, primly 
laid-out grounds, somewhere on the outskirts 
of Clapham common. 

Late on the summer's afternoon, when the 
sun had {ost a little of his midday power, a 
cab drew up at the great iron gates of the 
dootor’s house; and three gentlemen and a 
lady getting out, one of them rang londly 
at the bell, while they all of them looked 
curiously around as they waited for an 
answer to their summons. 

“On! father, I hope she’s all right,’ 
whispered Barbara, nervously. ‘This place 
seems dreary enough to kill anyone,” 

‘Let's hope so, child,” rejoined Peveril, 
bimeelf disagreeably impressed. 

*'Oa, I feel sure she is all right,” broke in 
Guy, hating to see a cloud on Barbara's 
bright face. 

‘' Well, it’s to be hoped go, for the doctor's 
sake,’ growled Bouverie, in grim tones. 
*% Anyway, I shall have a few remarks to 
make to him.” 

A servant came swiftly down the straight 
walk, and in answer to Bouverie's stern in- 
quiry for Dr. Bonner, led them up to the 
house and into a prim, stiffly farnished room, 
looking cold and bare even on that bright, 
warm day. 

**De. Bonner will be with you immediately,’’ 
they were informed; and hardly had the maid 
retired when the door was again pushed open 
and—with a bland smile on his unpleasant 
face—the doctor entered, rubbing his hands 
and bowing courteoualy. 

He was hastily wondering which one of the 
little party was about to be consigned to his 
care when Bouverie soattered his self pos- 
session and calm delight to the winds. He 
strode up to him and seized him firmly by 
the arm. 

“Where is that poor damb lady, you 
scoundrel ?"’ he demanded, fiercely. 

Tae doctor grew very pale, yet evaded the 
question by asking another. 

“ What d’you mean, sir?" he said, with a 
poor attempt at a dignified tone. ‘ What's 
the lady's name?"’ 

Bouverie frowned. 

“You know,” he retorted. ‘*Here sha 
pssees under the name of Mrs, Glaister—her 
real name is Miss Heriot.” 

De. Bonner started back. 

“Did Mr. Glaister authorise you?" he 
stammered. 

‘There is no such person,” came the relent- 
leas answer. ‘‘The scoundrel who handed 
Miss Heriot over to you had no claim to that 
name, He was a dastardly murderer, and 
years ago poisoned this poor lady's sister.” 

There was such a genuine look of amaze- 
ment and terror in Bonner's eyes as he heard 
thia, that one and all, watching him closely, 
decided that he had been ignorant of this 
fearfal seéret in the life of the man who had 
employed him. 

“He is dead—killed himself,’ went on 
Bouverie, impatient to end the interview. 
‘* We have come to demand the release of Miss 
Heriot. She is no more mad than you are, 
and,” laying a heavy hand on Bonner'’s arm, 
“you knew it when you took her!” 

Bonner shrank away. ° 

‘‘ [—didn't," he mn; buat Bo averie 
stopped him. 

**No lies,” he shouted. “Bring Mias 
Heriot to us at once, ready to accompany us. 
Now don't bluster! Your establishment is 
already under suspicion, and if you throw 





any obstacles in our way your ruin will 
descend on you just & little sooner.” 

Bonner was an atrant coward, and 
Bouverie's words threw him into a fever of 
despair. 

“The lady is in much better health than 
— she came here, sir,” he said, in fawning 

neg, 

“Ts she? Well, that's all the better for 
you. Bring her here and let us judge Zor our- 
selves." 

Not daring to dispute the stern command, 
the enraged man slank away, and after a few 
minutes—which seemed like hours to the 
anxious quartette—the door opened again, 
and a nurse led in Mande Heriot, dressed 
in her out-door things. 

Tae Doctor had been correct in one state. 
ment, She was certainly looking in far 
better health than when she left Devonshire 

"She has not been badly treated, then,” 
muttered Bouverie, striding over to her, and 
taking her thin hand in his. 

‘*No, no!" oried Barbara, slipping her arm 
round the wondering trembling woman, 
* This ia not a nics place to bein, dad, bat I 
think she must have been happier than when 
tyrannised over by those two awfal people,” 

‘*Then Bonner shan’t be punished any 
more,” decided Bouverie, ‘Here, child,’ 
putting a slate the nurse had brought with 
her, into Barbara’s hand. ‘Tell her who we 
are.” 

Miss Heriot looked up quickly, and smiled 
as she saw the girl's rapid fiagera travel over 
the slate, but she waited quietly until it was 
put into her hand, then bent and read the 
writing eagerly. 

Her sweet pathetic face grew very pale ag 
she scanned Barbara's words. She dropped 
the slate in her agitation, and moved her 
fingers rapidly. 

“She says;” interpreted the nurse, “ that 
~ = all true, and what is to be done with 

er ” 

‘' Oh, I understand that,” cried Bo:verie, 
eagerly. ‘ Used to speak to her so, long ago.” 

Touching the eager-faced woman gently, 
he set to work, and in a short time had 
told her almost everything. 

“She'll go with us anywhere, she says,’’ 
he cried, hia face beaming. ‘‘Oome, then, 
dear,’’ resorting to his fingersagain. ‘' Come 
away from this hatefal place. Send Mises 
Heriot's laggage to the Grand Hotel,” he said 
imperatively to the nurse, who stood staring 
with all her might, and wondering where the 
doctor had hidden himeelf. 

hey saw nothing more of that worthy, 
gaining the cab unmolested and driving 
rapidly away. 

Oo the road to their hotel Bouverie 
talked to Mande all the time, telling her, 
dumbly, of the approaching wedding; of the 
trousseau which she wa3 to help in choosing ; 
of the nice, motherly ma‘d they had procured 
for her, and who was even then waiting to 
welcome her new mistress. 

And then, ocarefally, he told her of her 
mother's recent death, and grew quite eager 
in his consolations when he saw the soft, 
bright eyes welling over with tears; 
hurrying her away from the painfal subject, 
and launching into a desoription of the far. off 
Australian home, and the happy life in store 
for her there. 

And the poor thing, quite overcome by the 
thought of this wonderfal new life that was 
to be hers after so much misery, leant her 
head on little Barbara's breast, and wept all 
her anguish of heart away ina flood of happy 
tears. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Mr Bovverre's handsome, extensive farm 
was situated juct a few miles out of Melbourne, 
in a well. wooded, lovely part of the country. 
From its upper windows were just visible the 
chimneys of Peveril’s Rest, for the two sue- 
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ceséfal gold.diggera had boughs land ss close 
to each other as poseidle when deviding on 
settling down, 

But now there was no distance to sepsrate 
them, They dwels together at Fair View, 
Bonverie’s place; for on coming out from 
England, Peveril had handed over hid snug, 
commodiona farm to the young couple as a 
wetding present, anti hed gome joyfaily to 
live with hie fsishtal cham. 

Miso Heriot took np her abode at ficet with 

‘Guay end Barbara, bat not ‘for fong, To the 

surprise «nd attuyenient of everyone, 
Borverie, a1 the end of a year, persaaced her 
to become Mrs. Bouverie; senior, and cortis 
and Jook sfter hinge and the highly 
delighted Peveril. 

“You ses, boy,” he explained, shame- 


facedly, to his langhing son, “I loved Mande | 


at first for her sister's sake, and now I find 
I've go’ tc Jove her for herseit and her.sweet, 
gentle ways. Poveril and I want a lady to 
look after ua, doa's we, old.chap?” rampling 
up his hair, and casting a basesching glance 
at Lia grave faced friend, 

‘We do indeed,’ exclaimed Paeveril, 
prormpily, yct with a shy twinkle in his kiad 
eyes. 

‘Bat, dad, dear, poor Mande iz dumb," said 
Barbara, gantly, her ayes on the sweet-faced 
woman at Bouverie’s side. 

“Ab, that’s jaet it, the greatest indaae- 
mens!” cried Bonverie, triumphantly, ‘I 
understand her 20 well, and you are all such 
perfeos numskails at the damb alphabet!” 

There wea a general smile at thie conclusive 
remark; bat Barbara, seeing a fiinsly dia- 
tressed expression on Mise Heriot’s sweet 
face, flang her arma round her neck, and 
kissed her repeatedly, 

So in a few months they were quiet; mar- 
ried; and, Mra. Bouverie, slipping easily into 
hernew position at Fair View, beoame a joy 
and a comfort to the two busy men there. 

‘' Don't know how we did without her,'’ was 
Bonverie’s. favourite remark; sud the words 
were always accompanisd. by a loving glance 
aé hie wife's gentle, cheery face, 

One gloricas afserncon. at the.end of the 
summer Bouverie.and Peveril. were. lolling 
b30k. in the cool, shady verandah, enjoying a 
pipe anda generous supply of .iced.lemonade, 
after & long.day'’s ahooting. 

Mes. Bonverice, in a pretty dress of some 
gots, light grey material, wag sitting by her 
hoeband, sewing bnaily, only pausieg now and 
then to watch his fingers awhe, in a desultory 
way, teid her of their day's sport. 

“How sre Gay and Barbara?’’ she asked} 
in her mute fashion. 

‘AH right, dear. Off 40 Melbourne for tha 
Gay, Said they'd ride back shia way aud teli 
a3 she news.” 

‘' Here they coma,;”’ cried Pevaril, snddenly, 
rising and going eagerly to meet the young 
couple. 

Baebara, looking prettier than ever im her 
cool fooking boliand habit snd-iarge; graceful 
hat, was soon seated by her father, sipping 
lemonate, and glancing contentedly at her 
tall, hendseome, browz:-faced: young husband 
who, leaning lezily back in’ a groat basket 
chair, snawored, laughingly, all the questions 
put to him, 

‘‘Now I've told you all,” he cried,’ at last; 
ricing and going over to Barbara's side. “I've 
one grand bit of news for you," 

‘* Yes, yes,’ exclaimed impetuous Barbara. 
‘Whom do yon think has jast arvived ia 
Methovene? and on hiswedding-trip toot” 

‘Stay, darling,” pus in Gay, “let ‘em 
guess.” 

‘Can't do if,” said his father, promptly, 
“ae good at guesting, up here at Fair 

fiew,"? 

‘* Well, then,” said Gay, slowly, leaning for- 
ward to enjoy tite effact of his words,—"' De: 
tective Gray!” and the look of utter astonish: 
ment on the older men's faces was ample 


.bad some: money left him and retired from 
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had hastily told the news to hie wife. “ That 
littie chap! Who's be married, Guy 2?” 

“Wait and see," laughed His son. “I 
invited theai up here in yoor name, They'rs 
driving, and will be here in about half-an- 
hour. If you'll hava ua, the child and I 
woald like to efay and hear what hé has to 
say of the old etuntry.” 

Bouverfe langhed delightedly, and repeating 
Gay’s remark to his wife, she nodded at them 
with s beaming emile. 

“ Grey wae overjoyed to see as, and brint- 
mingover with gratitnde for your generous 
treatment of him dad, saye; the handsonre 
aun of you bestowed upon him tempted 
him to this trip.” 

‘“Psbaw! " orted Bouverie, coloring ; ‘and 
what did he do for us, I'd like #o know !”’ 

Ashe epoke, bia'eyes ‘rested lovingly on the 
happy faces around him, and bis great brown 
hand etole over Maude, and held i¢in’ a fism’ 


clasp. 

“How did he get off duty?” he asked, 
presently, 

“Been overworking: himeolf,” said Goy, 
puffiug away at hie pipe. ‘Made a clever 
capture, he didn't say so, bat I guess it from 
his account, and got a Idng leave in conse- 
quence,” 

Half-an-honr Jater the little detective way 
baing weloomed heartily by the Colonists; 
his wife—a tall dark-faced, dark. haired pirl— 
standing beside him, looking very sby and 
red-faced, 

“Why, ‘tis Rebeosat” otfed Bonverie, 
seizing herhand. “ Well, this ia a surprise!” 

‘*A pleasant one,’’ put in Pevoril, kindly, 
determined to set her at her ease; 

Sire conld not feel shy for long. The gente 
silent hostess took ber trentbiing hand in a 
genial olasp. 

Barbara smiled at her whensver their eyes 
met, and all did their best to give: her a 
thoreupbly genuine welcome. 

“You mast stay with us; Grey!” cried 
Bouverie; hospitabiy. 

‘Well, slr, for aday or two, thank you,” 
said the gratified detective; 

Aud hie shy, blushing wife, in obedience to 
& glanee from hin, thanked “her host very 
prettily in her low, trembling voice. | 

‘*Now, man |” cried Bouverie, when, dinner 
ovet, they were back on the verandah, he with 
his wife beside him, ready to tell her all that 
was taid, “ have = any news for us? Did 
you ever manage tolay hands on that sli 
ech—old: Dan ?”’ 4 —T 

“Rather!” raid Grey, with a gratified 
laugh, ‘He's: got seven years for being 
mixed up witha daring burglary case,” 

‘* And the two from the ‘ Raven’?” asked 
Gay, eagerly. 

‘Oh; they’re in for anotHer five years. I 
think Rebsooa’s pretty safe, for all Mr. 
Cbsrley's threats. You seé," he went on; 
smiling at his wife, “I got Rebsoca awny 
from the ‘ Balldoz,’ though ‘twas very good 
of Levieon to bafriend her. I knew the ‘ Bull! 
dog’ waa not the best placa in the world for a 
girl, so. I got Mes. Onelfip; my landlady, to 
look aftee her. She took a great fancy to 
Rabeoca, and. in' a way, adopted her. Living 
there, I naturally’ saw'a great deat cf her, 
and—and thigis the consequence,” he ended, 


comically, 

“I'm delighted!” said Bouverle. “She 
saved your lifé that tims, Grey.” a 

‘' Bhe did, sir,” said the little man, qaietly; 
turning such s look of gratitude’upon poor, 
shy Rebecca, that she tarned away and gazed 
at the bewunfal'country before her in order to 
hide the tears hat filled hereyes. ‘ Levieon's 


the ‘ Ball-dog,’" went on Grey; “and I'm 
glad of it,” laugting: “’Twaes doubtful cory 
ofa place. Old Symons is dead; so is your 
houve®eeper,” he renrarked after a minute's 
silence, 

‘Poor Mrs’ Doidge!” orfed Barbara. ‘' She 
should have come ont here with us, Betty ig 
as Kappy.ae tite days are fong.”’ 


whl ench a sweet, yOtng mfetz381"” oricg 
Grey, gailantly. ‘Snail you te paying the 
old coantty a visi¥' agdin, siz?” by weked, 
pretently, 

Bouverie shook His head elowly, 

“Ths young folks may, perbaps, but I 
shan’t,” he edid, désidsaty, ‘ Had ted much 
wey? and worry When I was théte iast time, 

rey.” 

The little man woided his*head solemnly, 
and turned his keén grey eyes om Bonverie's 
genial, contented facs, 

‘Tras a mighty wonterfal thing, your 
coming over thud year; and jae by'a chance 
—s0'to eay—stivting up the mud that bad 


| Iain undiaturbed for thirty lotg years; vir,’ he 


aid, refleatively. 

Yes,” said Peveril, dreamily, **é0¥ visit. 
to England brougktabont conte ‘evenits.” 

“By Jove; yes!” cried Bouveria ‘It an- 
earthed the cowardly wreteh whd ‘had lived so 
long unpunished |" 

“Ay, and, gave mo back my daughter!” 
pat in Peveril, with a fond, proud glande at 
Barbara's swéet, sancy fade. 

‘ White I,’ added’ Gay, elity, stooping and 
ocolly kissing the charming faos s0 near him, 
“ <1 the aweetess, dearest little wife in' the 
world!”’ 

Everyone smiled at this ontborat; and 
Barbara, jomping up, aad telling him indig. 
nantly that hs ought to be ashamed of him- 
ool, ran away to get ready for her homeward 
ride. 

Wien she and’ Guy had departed, and Grey 
and his tired wifs had’ gone’ to their robm, 
Boaverie stood on the verandah for & niinute 
with Peveril, emoking serenely beside him, 

“ What are you thitking of, old chtim?”’ 
asked Peveril, presently, kuocking the ashes 
ont of bis pipe: 

“I was thinking,” rejoined Bonverie, in 
low, reverential tones, ‘of’ shat wouderfal 
line,— 

‘Though the mills of God grind shwly, yet the: 
grind exceeding small,’ 

We've proved that line, off fetend.”’ 

“Ay, with Heaven's help.” said Poveril, 

slowly, aa he followed hia old comrade intc 


the house, 
[ritt ‘END.] 








FACETIZ. 
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Finst crtrzen: "Oome and havea d#ink, 


don’é drink.” Furst Oisizm: “ Waist! have 
you sworn off again?” Second Citizen : ‘' No, 
I've done somashing better than that this time, 
I've stopped drinking.” 

“Have you learned. anything about the 
law?" asked the proud father of hia sdn. 
“« Yog, six; I have graspsd she fundamental 
principle of sucosasfal practice.” ‘' What ie 
is?’ ‘ Make it fee simple in the deed and 
fee complex in the bill,” 

A ctass in grammar was reciting, says an 
exchange, and one of the younger buya was 
asked tocompare “sick.” Hs began shought- 
fully, ‘‘sick,"" pauced while bis braio 
struggled with the prgblem, then finished 
triumphantly, ‘' Sick, worse, dead. 

A Farnonman’s experisnoe of a day's shoct- 
ing. ‘Mon over, I caw a rabbit pasa. Is was 
my first rabbit. How delightfal! How ex: 
citing 1 I shouldered my gua. I tock aim, I 
pulled the trigger—the gun went off, and the 
rabbit went off too.” 
« Tree's no such word in the dictionary. 
“Nb such word ag‘ knowledge ?’” said Hobbs. 
‘“‘ Why, man, you don’t expect to fiad it under 
N, do you? Kuowledge begin with a KY 
“ What in thunder is @ dictionary good: for, 
anyhow? It a‘fellow knows howto apell, he 
don’t need a dictionary ; endif-he don’t know 
how to spell, he can’t fiad anything ims," ex- 








psyment for his news, 
“ Thander!” ejaculated? Bonverie, when he 


‘Tay suretie'd bes queer one if she-warn't, 


claimed Biobba 


old chap.” Second Citizen: “No, shanke: I - 
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SOCIETY. 


Tax Hangarian women wear very long 
boote, but no stockings, 

Mzn swcon' in the dental operating chair 
fear more frequently than women, 

In South America there is a race of cats to 
which “mesowing”’ is an unlearned ac: 
complishmext. 

Ty Germeny the hoy chimney-climber is 
etill @ recogniced institution. 

Qoren Vrororr ia the only queen in Eareps 
who has never ordered a toile from Worth, 
aithough be iaan Englishman. 

Tsx dainty Parisian maidenia now wearing 
a tasdel on her slipper, and she seems to like, 
i - Bilver, gilt, and bronze iassela-ate 
usee, 

We are told, with great solemnity, by those: 
who follew cloge to fashion, that every woman 
who-has the. slightest. regard for ber. appear- 
ance must be carefal to wear her hair parted 
quite on to her forebead. 

Lorp: Raxsonrn Crvurcum: has brought 
home avery fine collection of sportiog trophies 
trom Mashonaland. He has obtained speci- 
men horns cf nearly every species of the 
African antelope, anc several superb lion and 
z20rm #Ring. 

Tue Prince ard Princeas of Wales have 
flecided to.erect & monument to the Dake: of. 
Clarence in the chancel of Sandringham: 
Church, and the Qaeen ‘intends to place a 
statue of ber grandson in the Prinos.Consort's 
Maneoleum at Mrogmore. 

Mr. Grapstone is the owner of the largest 
lead pencil im the werld, Is is the gift. of a 
pescimaber at Keswiok, and is thirty-nine 
inches4niength. In place of the customary 
robber cap. is hag a gold cap. Its. dis. 
noe da. owner. uses i¢ for a walking: 
gi10 

A messEne@R is to‘leave London every even: 
iog, exseps Sanday, for Hyéirea while the 
Qxeen ia staging at Ooatebelle, conveying: the 
Cabinet boxes, despatohes; and Her Majeety’s 
private corresponcence, A messenger will 
artive.in Londom from.Hj bres every. morning 
except Handayy #0 that«the Qaeen’s stay on 
the Riviera: will not delay or in any way 
ioterfere. with, the transaction, of poblia 
cusinass 

From all indivations flowers will enjoy this 
teason an, unprecedented reign. Waatever 
may develop. later, itis certain the Franch 
models'te date show ecarcely a trace of ostrich 
tip or plume, theiz place being supplied 
entirely by flowers, Small bate and bonnets 
mate entirely of flowers. ara, sold. by. the 
wholesale dealers, the retailer adding a twist 
of ribbon, Iaee, fancy straw, &3., to suit the 
whim of ths customer. 

Tue: Beitiah workman is bard at it once 
more in 64. James’s Palace, andthe work. 
which was interropted by the death of. the 
Dake of © ig mew progressing very 
fasts. The bondoir id nearly finished, and 
locka very pretty. The bath.room isa very 
handy arrangement. One of tke three stair: 
csee8 i¢40-be taken away and the space filled 
up. The parquet floors are down, and the 
decoration ie mostly up. Thia- looks- like. 
business, The house ia not likely to remain 
nnoecupied much longer, and when Prince 
George takes. possesion he will not be 
atone, 

Rats’ heads are-hardiy the ideal ornament 
for @ woman's head.covering. Yetit appears 
thas they have been. commom enough thie 
wintes, Farriera: of the fourth or: fifth 
degree, finding the demand heavy for furry 
beads on muffs, beas, and bats, began-ab-firat 
by supplying those cf the mink instead of the 
orthodox sable. The mink heads were soon: 
exhausted, and then they fell back on the 
sqnierel, Accidentally it was discovered that 


STATISTICS. 


Turret ere seventy-seven garrisons in the 
kingdom, 

Trey are 4,500 women printers in Eng: 
and, 

Taunz sre nearly 6,000 small falands. round 
the British coass, 

A man’ breathes about eighteen pinta of air 
oe Tinute, or upwards of seven hogeheads in 
mu day, 

ORNITHOLCGISTS Fay that under favourable 
conditions the frigate. bizd will fiz two bun- 
dred miles an hour. 

Tue Ozer of Rassia ia said to own one 
mittion squate miles of Rassien territory, in- 
olu#ing hundreds of mines of gold, silver, and 
coal, and extensive forests, ont of which he is 
reported. to make abont £2500000 per 
annum, 





GEMS. 


Tur knife's wound heals; the tongus’s 
wound never. 

Evrry man who begina life by saving, ‘I 
can't do. anything,” enda it by enying, ‘1 
haven't done anything.” 

We might enjoy much peace if we wonid 
no’ busy ourselves with the words and desds 
of other msn, which appertain nos to cur 
obarge. 

Noruinc hai ever been accompjiehed by 
shooting at everyshing in genersl and nothing 
in particular, I+ is far betterto have.an aim, 
even if we miss the mark, 

T expect #0: go-through: this world but-once, 
If, therefore, there be avy kindness I can 
rehow, or any good thing I can do to any 
fellow-being, les me do it now. Letme not 
defer or neglect it, for I shail not pass this 
way again. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Frrep Bacon.—Cat the slices.as thin as 
possible, and pat into a frying-pan a table. 
spsonfal of bacon grease left from the day pre- 
vione; when hot, put in the bacon, and surn 
quickly, Dish-reund a pile of fried potatcer. 

Canpy Rock —Equsl quantities of suger and 
syrup, boif in.a suitable pod, till when you dip 
a spoon in cold water and. then ia the ossdy 
and then back in cold water it crisps like 
giaes. Pour it out on a greased stone or dish, 
and as id geta cool throw up the edges and 
work it with the hand, or use a hook, nntil it 
is glistening like gold. The hands should. have 
a httle flour om them oseazionally, Draw it 
intostioks or leave it like rook if preferred, 

Onsnazt Sroxcze Caxu.—Two cups of sugar. 
two.cops.of flour, five eggs, one-half cop, of 
cold. water, two teaspoonfals of baking- 
powder. Beat the yolka of the egge with the 
suger, add the. cold water, then the flanr into 
whioh the yeast powder and a half teaspoon. 
fol of salt have been stirred, then the beaten 


and jaise of one orange. Bake in layers; and 
when cool pnt between them the white of one 
egg, one cup. of sugar, the juice of one orange 
beaten well together. 

Vinecar —Take apples, pears, or any juicy 
fruit, crash them wali; to two buchela of fraia 
teke four gallons of boiling water and pour over 
the frait, and put in a: warm piace fora week. 
Strela off impurities as they ariee. At the 
end of that time strain it through a strong 
thick towel, pressing the pulp, Pat the jnice 
ina cask or jar; pus in.a pins of yeass and a 
bis.of bread. Let the. jar be quite fall, Put 
the: bung in loosely aad throw over it a: piece 





rsa’ heade would be dressed to look exactiy 
like those of the eqnirrel. 





or six weeks, aud; botsle.. 


whites of the eggs, and lastly the grated:rind: 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Orrou smoking is prohibited in. Japan. 


Tur population of Greece ia increasing faster 
than that of any other country in Europe at 
preeent, 

Acatzs are & kind cf quartz, Moat of them 
come from Seutsth America, and especially 
from Brazil. 

A nove Viking ship, enppoted to ba: 1,000 
years old, was unearthed recentiy from a 
mound in Sweden. 

Tanina the census fignresa of last year, it 
@ppears that there ig one public-honse to 
sont every ninety persons in Eogiand and 
Wales. 

Reogntiy invented wire-drawing mechanism 
haa made it feasible to produce silver and 
platinum wire co fine as to be thinner than & 
human bair, 

UMBRELLAS @¥e. rarely used in. Aden, Arabia. 
Rain has fallen there only twice in twenty- 
nine years. Previous to the last rain, which 
occurred in 1888, there was.a period of dry 
weather which lasted twenty-six yeare. 

Tuzat iz a new wind instrament, the 
© pedal claricnet,’’ Is is an octave below the- 
bass clarionet, aud prodoces the lowest notes 
obiained by any instrument except the 
orgen. With a. range of three octaves it has 
® much pleasanter tone that the double 
bassoon. 

Ir ia said that in China there is & cat that 
has drooping eara,. The Mombas cat of the 
West Coast of Africa is coversd with stiff 
bristly hair. A Paraguay oat ia only one- 
quarter as big as the ordinary ost of this part 
of the world. Is has a long body and short 
shiny hair. In Sonth America there is a.race 
of cats which do not know how to mew. 

ConsTERNATION exisis ia several Spanish 
villages. in consequence of she great increase of 
leprosy. In the town of Gata there are so 
many lepers that 2 separate hospital ia to be 
bailt for them. There are eight families in 
Benidorm that the other residents fear to 
mecodiate with, even for the trazzaction at 
business.. Every member ofthe cighs families- 
is a leper. ‘ 

Ir has often puzzled the-uninitiated to give 
@ reason why musicians tnane their instru- 
ments in public, and not before they enter the 
orchestra, If they tuned their instraments 
before entering the theatre or ocnsert.room 
the temperature is very apt to be different io 
the. place of performance, end therefore the 
instramentg would not be in tuos. A piano 
that.is in tune in.a.cold. ream would. get ond 
obtune if the reom were nuddenly bested, 

Some of the tribes of India have a marriage 
oustom which calla for the preseros of & cow 
and a oalfas the ceremony. The principals 
and the priest drive a. cow ands calf into the 
water, and there the bride.and. groom, as well 
a the clergyman, clutoh the cow's tail, while: 
the officiating personage pours waiter upon it 
frora ® glass vessel, and utiers a roligious 
formula. ‘The couple are now united in wed- 
lock’; and the priest, for his part ia the cere- 
mony, claims the animals, and also receives 
any sum in money which the groom thinks 
is necesgary to propitiate the idols. 

Anyznopy can have it who will be at the 
paing to 2e¢ the foot down right. In that 
lies: all’ the: difference betwixt a thumpizg, 
Inmping gait and the light tread that makes 
people calf you: velvet footed.” The whole 
art and mystery lies in. a single sentence. 
Pat the ball of the foot down first, throwing 
the. weight upon. it,.and letting the heel 
come to the ficor the hundredth pars of » 
second. aféer, Teeading flats footed—over all 
the sole. at once—the weight comer with & 
jar that is about equally destructive to quiet, 
to: grace, and to shoe leather. By stepping 
firss on the ball, juss back of the tocs, its 
oushiony muscles act as & epring, aad make 





of flannel. Sef it.ia a. warm. place fora month, 





of walking a double pleasure, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jesstz.—Your best plan would be to write and inqxtre 
of the lady herself. 

Barsara.—N ot having seen the articles it is im- 
possible to tell you. 

“A wassiz’ Yet.”—A girl of aixteen cannot be sued 
for debt. 

+ oe og is partly in Warwickshire and partly 
eng eine are not legally Mable for the 
support of each other. 

A Bes:t —A widow has no legal control over a ste;- 
@on after the death of his father. 

Susawwe.—You can be legally married in the name 
you have always borne. 

Banparna.—Her Majesty is ee of Great Biitain 
and Ireland and Empress of In 

Caatsty.—Write t» ree nel for Cape Oolony, 
112, Victo:ta-streot, London, 8. W. - 

N. W.—Never before heard of carpets being printed 
with block, Pattern always — 

Tarrexs —Taoe Lord Raglan who commanded in the 
Orimes died before Sebastopo', Jane 28, 1855 

T. B. J.—-The electric light was inaugurated at ike 
British Museum, January 28, 1890 

N. B.—Tae builder of the Forth whe a Mr., now 
Sir W:lism Arrol, originally a black:mith ia Paisley. 

A Dorrer.—The Crimean war was declared March 27, 
1854 ; peace was signed 80.h March, 1856. 

Ose tn Perpiexity.—Send letter to aidress you have 
given, and it will get the man if he Is alive. 

Basurvt Jozr.—We do not understand tre question, 
P.ease explain a little more fully. 

JomsBo —Both for Engtucers and - th» height 
is 5 feet 6 inches, with 84 inches ches 

Giapyrs —We should not consider an umbrelia came 
under the headjof “‘ wearing apparel,” 

Pozz.ep.—‘' After the well-graced actor leaves the 
stage” ts from Richard II, pet acene ef fifth act. 

Tors r.—The title of ‘' Reverend” has been applied to 
clergymen since the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Ros Roy. —It is against the United States law for any 
ons there to engage a man In this country. You must 
go out. 

Aus .tion.—Carey was attasked on deck, bat received 
See ae arfes in the saloon to which he had re- 
treate1. 

Wuxre'’s Dariimc. —Certatinly ; attach:d to nearly all 
barracks are rooms for the soldiers’ recreation and 
amusement. 

Rick.—No Iterature obtainable on tbat subject. 

have been speeches advocating {t by various 


Trro.—We have no recollection of any expulsion of 
® man Catholics from Japan. They are in the Emptre 
now. 


RemonstRance.—If you do not fiod answer in our 
columns, you may take it for granted the queries have 
not come to hand. 


Beartaice —The daily pay of a captain in infantry of 
= We have no record of the pay in the 


@Geor —The clothes taken off geemeae Se found dead and 
uncliimed are retained by police for purposes of 
identification. 

Anxious —Certa'nly write to War Office; that is the 
best plan. Give your friead’s regimental number as 
well as his name. 


Suprra.—‘' The poetry of earth is never dead’ is from 
@ little poom by John Keats—‘‘ On the Grasshopper and 
Oricket.”’ 


Cc. V.—Comp rogistration of births made com- 
pulsory in Eogland im July, 1875, and in Ireland in 
Augxst, 1880. 


A. B. 0.—Agent-General for Cape, 7, Albert-mansions, 
bay street, — 8.W. Doubt your application 
will be fruitless, but try. 


Ink pot.—A pennyworth of pamice stone, got at a 
pxlaoter’s or colourman’s, will serve your purpose fur 
years. 


ConTaaLto. —Waat information do you wish? ‘‘ Ora 
pro Nobis” is a very fine part song. Wast more is there 
you wish to know about it? 


CLavups.—If you have no trade connection then the 
Free Gardeners, Foresters, and Oddfellows are all good, 
each giving 10s. weekly in sickness. 


R. T. O.—The Royal Irish Constabulary ts a semi- 
military fo-ce under the direct contr»! of the British 
Government, not of any body ia Ireland. 

ky Want or Apvice.—No; we do not advise regarding 
investments. At the same time we do not doubt the 
soundness of the banks you name. 

Giazizr.—The Egyptiaus made glass at least three 
thousand years before Christ. It is stated that in some 
of the tombs near ancient Thebes there are still to be 
#een plotares of workmen blowing glass In the same 


wey a whieh ft fo blown to-day. 


Negavovus.—The best man attends to the ordering of 
any ee etc., on behalf of the bridegroom, but not 
on behalf of the bride's parents. 


* Sipnzy.—The pretties 3 of a A United States at the 
1890 census was 67,622 The population of the 
Uaited Kiogdom 1 in 1891 = 87,748, 283. 

Manix.—Marle is usually pronounced Marree, but is 
jast a moilfication of Mary, not an CmngeeremenS by 
any means upon the original. 

Eaty.—Never herr] of him tili P wens and cannot find 
any record of his case. Patrick Ootter, 8 feet 7 inches, 
and Charles O’Brien 8 feet 4 inches, were Irish giants. 


Atice —It generally takes between three and four 
months to arrange an assisted passage, so that you may 
not bave any satisfaction given to you till next month, 


Bar:tox.—E og is Bou'h pa £ Scotland is North 
Britaln, and the two tozether make Great Britain. 
Ireland {s distinct, ast in Britain at all, 


Suopcerrper.—You can positively refuse to take goods 
out of your window, and may refase to serve 
customer at all if he will not accept what Is in the shop. 


M A. Y.—The affair at Manipur or Manipore, as is 
usual with Indian names, it comes to us in a variety of 
forms, occurred on 23rd and 24 h March of last year. 


Woxnirp. —You have acted correctly. Persist in your 
refasal t> take th: portrait. Sze that your wife is not 
coerce i into receiving it during the day. 


Drumm <«r.—Parchment used for oovering drums, 
banj es, etc,, is made from the skins of asses, calves, or 
wolves, th se of wolves being consider 2d the bes:. 


F. B. A.—1l. The First Battalion Royal Scots are at 
York ; Second Battaifon on the way to India. Firat 

Battalion Royal Scots Fusiliers are now in Glasgow ; 3 
iat Battalion at Peshawur, Bengal. 


A Lover or Scotcu Soncs.—"‘ Coming through the 
Rye” is a favourite song for a soprano with a good 
range of voice ; another is ‘A’ the airts ts the win’ can 
blaw;"a third, * afton Water.” 


HE'S JUST aAWaY. 


 T cannot say and I will not say, 

That he is dead. He’s just away. 

With a cheery smile and a wave wot the band 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 
And lef¢ us dreaming how very fatr 

It needs must be since he lingers there. 


And you—%h, you, the wilicst yearn 

For the old-thase at atep ard the glad retarn— 
Think of him faring on, as dear 

In the love of There as the love of Here; 

Thick of him still as the same, I say 

He is not dead—he Is just away.” ee 


PourricaL.—N»v Minfeter of the Crown holds office as 
“Prime Minister.” That isa position assumed by the 
Minister o with ths formation of a Cabinet, io 
which he takes what office he prefers. Lord Salisbury 
fills the office of Obief Secretary for Foreign Affatrs. 


F. W.—The climate of B 1enos Ayres is not particularly 
uahealthy to Eoglish p2ople ; but you would find every- 
thing — dear jast now. You had better write to the 
Emigrauts’ Information Office, 1, Broadway, London, 
for particulars. 

Invention.—You may, if you Hke, get a form of 
faformation for aye at money-order office, fill It up, 
add spectfications of invention, forward all to Comp- 
oan 2 Patent Office, 25, S»uthampton-bulidings, Lon- 
don, and perhaps in thet way carry through the case 


Mystirizp.—There is no mystery or doubt abou’ the 
cause of the Galf stream. The water in the land-locked 
Gulf of Mexico expands under the groat heat of the sun, 
and flows out into the o:ean fn a confined volume, 

which goes round the earth until it is obstructed by the 
‘coasts of Earope. 

A Lover or Frese Arz.—One of the simplest methods 
of ventilating a room is to have a lower window slight'y 
ralzed, a plece of wood firmly fitted in beneath it, and 
tha space opened at where the upper and lower sash lap 
over each other is sufficient to give an upward current 
of air and ventilate a room without any direct draught. 


Farmer.—There is nothing in the circumstances of 
South Africa that should induce you to think of 
emigrating to that quarter. if you are an experien.ed 

tural hand tho place that invites you jast now is 
Western | Australia. Wiite to Agent-General for that 
colony, Weati b Victoria-street, London, 
8S W., regarding free passage. State your expertonce. 

Quxrist.— Who ever thinks of Mrs. Chrlatopher 
har ree ge Yet to her the grest discoverer wus ea 

for encouragement. §.e was a 
trello, of Lay F the well-educated, brilliant hn na 
of a navigator with whom she made hazardous voyages, 
and who gave be = asa dowry a valuable collection of 
charts, maps, and important memoranda made during 
hits voyages. 

Arma —The dog days indicate the season of the year 
when dogs are —— to b2 moat likely “to go mad.” 
That is not well founded, but the fixing of 

ruled by another supposition positively 
erroneous. It was telleved that the period a = 
July == llth Angust owed its excessive 








heat to 
and setting of the dog star “ Sirias" with the 
gan. That period is therefore calied the ‘‘ dog days.” 


Fotty.—Inks‘and dyes can te bought wholesale much 
more cheaply than you could mske them. 


Fro.—Names from colour have no distinct nativity. 
j- FU 3, EE. fons, but national charac. 
terlatics have a good deal to do with the colours 
_ Reid (or red), Grey, B.ack, and Blew (blue) are 

ost distin Scotch ; G: again, is 


reen, 
ree in though common in Mngland. 
poms ome eeeeepe Brown, is Ss both in 
Scotland and Bogland. It isa Saxon word. 


| Orumixo.—It by jealousy is meant tender solicttude 


for a wife's welfare or the harrowing distress of wounded 
affection, then it be ex; by s man who 
truly loves his wife. ab Mf be jealousy fo macant & doe. 

bination of suspicion 


woun fed vanity, then it ieee exists 
man who truly loves his wife. 


aN.—Oa the “> of Land Transport the 
A taken to an London 
Be'ng catled the Military ry Trato, its initials were read 
“murdering thieves,” also “‘moke tratn,” 
mules were employed by corps, aleo muck train. 
names were so off: nsive that ‘the regiment was 
called Army Service Corps, and is now knewn by 
name, 

Lee yeti mg he ey ~ people know the value of a 
glass of lemonade breakfast, few know that the 
locks > aan tee doendatine Gee another at night 
also, A better way to fight . bilious atta:k than 
powders or quinine, is to take the jutce of = two or 
three lemons in as much water as will make it 
to dink without sugar before going to bed. In the 
morning on rising, at least half an hour before break- 
fast, take the joice of ore lemon in a tumbler 
ordinary or soda water. 

TutsTLE.—There is a bit of interesting tradition 
the ure of the thistle as the national emblem of Scot- 
land. In ane of wars of early times the Scots were 
in camp asleep, it being the dead of night. A 

h scouts had approached unperceived, and w! 


if 


al 


fe 





their p bh to tread u 
coetien ralamation of pun and tarot 
preca’ prom} saddea t 
contact with the sting!ng nee ‘les of the t, roused 
the camp to instant action. a 
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wora at the French Court it is sald, on the 
therine 
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large quantities from Persia and India, and were more 
generally worn than ever before. Even the waists and 
sleeves of dresses were trimmed with 1 ¥ and =e 
psssementerie, algrettes of dia ds, not to speak of 
the enormous and darz ing brilliant stomachers then in 
vogue. Diamonds were displaycd in almost incredible 
profusion, as buttons, and studs, and pins; on the lids 
of anuff-boxes and ge cases ; on the handies of whips, 

parasols, and swords, and the heads of canes; and 
finally, on the laced coats of the courtiers. 
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